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INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 





Jay Cooke & Co. are now selling, and recommend 
as a profitable and safe investment for all classes, the 
First Mortgage 7-30 Gold Bonds of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company, bearing Seven and Three- 
Tenths per cent. gold interest (more than 8 per cent. 
currency), and secured by first and only mortgage on 
the entire Road and equipments, and on more than 
23,000 Acres of Land to every mile of track, or 500 
Acres of Land to each $1,000 Bond. The highest cur- 
rent price will be paid for U. 8. Five-Twenties, and 
ail other marketable Securities received in exchange. 
Pamphlets, maps, and full information, as well as 
the bonds themselves, will be furnished on applica- 
tion by Jay Cooke & Co., Philadelphia, New York, 
and Washington, and by most Banks and Bankers, 
throughout the country. 





XCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK. 
Corner Sixth Avenue and Twenty-third street, 
Booth’s Building. 

Open daily from 10 A.M. to 3 P_M., and on 
Monday, Wednesday and Saturday evening from 6 to 
8 o'clock, 

NOTICE TO DEPOSITORS. 

The trustees have declared a semi-annual dividend 
of seven per cent. per annum on all sums remaining 
in bank July 1 that were deposited on or before 

anuary 20 and April 20, payable on and after July 17. 

Money deposited now will draw interest from 


July 1 
WILLIAM M. GILES, President. 
Isaac 8. BaRRETT, Secretary. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 5, 


THE * GEMS” AND * PEARLS” OF SONG. 


A Full Library of Vocal Music ! 


Many songs enjoy a transient popularity, and—are 
forgotten. Others acquire a permanent reputation, 
and continue to sell largely for many years. Such 
ones will be found in the books entitled 


WREATH OF GEMS, 
GEMS OF GERMAN SONG, 
GEMS OF SACRED SONG, 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG, 
OPERATIC PEARLS, 
SHOWER OF PEARLS, (Duets) and 
SILVER CHORD. 

All of the above are bound uniformly with the in- 
strumental books of the HOME CIRCLE SERIES, and 
resemble them in containing an immense amount of 
valuable music, at one-tenth of the * Sheet-music” 
orice. Each book costs, in Cloth, $3; in Boards, 
fo 50; and Full Gilt (for presents) $4. 

Sent, post-paid, for the above price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


‘A CREAT OFFER!! 


Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N.Y. 
Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take from $4 to 
$20 monthly until paid: the same to let. and rent 
applied if purchase?. A new kind of PARLOR OR- 
GAN, the most beautiful style and perfect tone ever 
made, now on exhibition at 481 Broadway, New York, 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES 


AND TAN, 


TSE PERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION. 

/ The only reliable and harmless remedy for re- 
moving Brown Discolorations from the skin. 

Prepared only_by Dr. B. C. Perry, Dermatologist, 
49 Bond Street, New York. 


KAVANAGH & DECKER’S IMPROVED BIL- 
LIARD TABLES, furnished with the celebrated cat- 
vut cushion, at ‘ef reduced prices, New 5x10 

‘ables, complete, # each, and other sizes at cor- 
responding rates, arcrooms, corner of C: and 
Centre Streets, 





JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the world. 
AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE House, 
91 John Street, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


Tlennry Owen, Agent 


McLeod & Remmey, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
‘No. 729 Broadway, Corner of Waverley Place. 


Francis & Loutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 
Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 

All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers, 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, ‘Expense Books, 
_ Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, 

c., &¢. 


We keep everything in our line, and sell at lowest 
prices. 


SHELVINC 


ADJUSTABLE BRACKETS, 
WITH OR WITHOUT SHELVING, 
IN ALL STYLES. 
Manufactured by the 
AMERICAN SHELVING CO., 
21 COURTLAND anp 31 CHURCH STs., 
New York. 


W. E. Gavit, Manager, 





G2 Send for Illustrated Circular and Price List, 





1871. 





[ Pricz 10 Cents. 











MATEOS BROTHERS, 
New York AND JEREZ DE LA FRONTERA, 


Importers and Proprietors of the 
STAR SHERRY WINES. 


The best known and finest quality of imported 


Wines in the market. 
Price list on application to 


TEODORO MATEOS, 
14 South William St., 
New York. 


H. HENDERSON’S 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 
Eacn containing one bottle o: 


OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN, , 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, * 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 
Guaranteed pure and of the very best quality. 
PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS. 
Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-office order. 
H. WENDERSON, No. 15 Broad-st., New York 


MONRO & CO.’S 


ROYAL IMPERIAL COOPER 


The NEW ENGLISH BEVERAGE, highly recom- 

mended by eminent physicians for Invalids. The 

most invigorating and delicious Malt Liquor in use. 
For sale in packages of 6 dozen Pints and upwards 

by E. W. BARSTOW & SON, Sole Agents, 

83 Maiden Lane. 


THE 
CONGRESS AND EMPIRE 
OF SARATOGA 
ARE THE BEST OF ALL THE SARATOGA Wa- 

TERS FOR THE USE OF PERSONS OF CoN- 

STIPATED HABir. 

They act promptly and pleasantly, without producing 
debility, and their effect is not weakened by con- 
tinued use, as is the case with ordinary cathartics. 
At the same time they are not éoo cathartic.—a fault 
with some of our more drastic mineral waters,—but 
sufficiently so for daily healthful use, and not strong 
enough to produce reaction. 

As an alterative, these waters, by continued use, 
keep the blood in a very pure and healthful condition, 
producing a clear, florid complexion. 

They are especially beneficial in cases of habitual 
Bilious Headache, Dyspepsia, and Constipation, and 
are sure preventives of all bilious disorders. 





Every GeNvuIne Botrie or ConGress WATER HAS A 
LARGE ‘*C’’ RAISED ON THE GLAss. 





For Sale by Druggists and Hotels throughout the 


country. x 
None Genuine Sold on Draught. 





Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 
Empties taken back and allowed for at liberal prices. 
Address, 
CONGRESS & EMPIRE SPRING CO., 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y., and 
94 Chambers St., New York City. 
| ELAPIERRE’S SOAP. 
Housekeepers surprised and delighted. Bleaches 
Muslins and Flannels splendidly. Great Labor Saver. 
Agents Wanted. Pearl St., N. Y, 








NEW BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


ts 
DELAPLAINE. 


Walworth’s new book. A new novel of deep and 
absorbing interest, by Mansfield Tracy Walworth, au- 
thor of ** Warwick,” &c. Price $1 75. 

Also, just ready, new editions “ Warwick,” 
“ Lulu,” * Hotspur,” and ** Stormeliff,’ by the same 
author. 














THE WIDOWER. 


Another brilliant new novel, 
** Widow Goldsmith's Daughter,’ * Chris and Otho,” 
&c. Mrs. Smith’s books are of unusual merit, un 
commonly well-written, clever, and characterized by 
great wit and vivacity, Price $1 75. 


MILLBANK., 


A charming new novel by Mrs, Mary J, Holmes 
one of the very best and most captivating books ever 
written by this author, Price $1.50. 

Nearly 50,000 have already been sold of this splendid 
book, by the Author of Tempest and Sunshine—Lena 
Rivers — Marian Grey — Meadowbrook — English Or- 

yhans — Cousin Maude— Homestead —Dora Deane- 
Jarkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthington—Came- 
ron Pride—Rose Mather—Ethelyn’s Mistake, &e. 


ORPHEUS C. KERR. 
An entirely new stereotyped edition of the famous 
Orpurus C, Kerr Parenrs. The whole four original 


by the author of 





Volumes condensed into one volume of 528 pages. A 
complete comic history of the great War of the Con- 


federacy. A large, elegant book, price $2. 


LORD BATEMAN. 


The famous pathetic English Ballad, with comic 
notes and illustrations by George Cruikshank. Price 
25 cents, 





HORACE GREELEY. 

Wuart I Know or Farmine.—A new book, by Ho- 
race Greeley—one of the best ever published upon the 
subject. It does not consist of x lot of dry, dull 
essays upon Agriculture, that no one can be interested 
in, but is a sensible, plain, agreeably-written work, 
that will be not only valuable to every farmer, but 
amusing and deeply interesting to the general reader, 
Farmers will gather from its pages a great deal of in- 
formation very useful for them in their vocation, and 
the general reader will find it exceedingly fascinating 
from the pleasant style of treating the various topics. 
Price $1 50. 

A LOST LIFE. 

By Emiry H. Moonr—one of the most delightful 
novels ever written. Orders are pouring in from every 
quarter, and thousands are charmed with it. 

Mrs. Emily H. Moore, who has written so long un- 
der the nom de plume of ** Mignonette,”’ has made that 
name very popular all over the great West, and this 
her first book, is welcomed by every one. Price $1.50 


THE EMPTY HEART. 
A charming volume by Marion Harland, embracing 


two stories, one of them entirely new, and the other 
yublished many years ago, Uniform with—Alone— 


lidden Path—Moss Side—Nemesis—Miriam—Helen 
Gardner—Husbands and Homes—Sunnybank—Phe- 
mie’s Temptation—and Ruby's Husband—At Last, 


Price $1 50. 


§ FRENCH LOVE SONGS. 


The most exquisite and delicate love poems and 
songs ever written. Selected and translated from the 
best French authors. Tinted paper, and beautifully 
bound, uniform with the new tinted edition of * Laus 
Veneris,” by Swinburne. Price $1.50, 


OUT OF THE FOAM, 


A brilliant new novel by John Esten Cooke (Surrey 
of Eagle's Nest) author of those capital books—* Hilt 
to Hilt’’—** Hammer and Rapier *—and * Fairfax of 
Virginia.” *4* Price $1.50. 

These books are beautifully bound—sold every- 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 


G. W. CARLETON-& CO., Publishers, 


Madison Square, cor. Fifth Avenue and Broadway, 








New York. 
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CUNARD LINE. 

The British and N, A. BR. M, Steamships. 
Between New York and Liverpool, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 

Every Wednesday and every Thursday. 
Rates of Passage. 


By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying steerage. 
First Cabin, $130 00 in Gold. Second Cabin, $8000, Gold 
First Cabin to Paris $145 00, Gold 

By the Thursday Steamers. 
First Cabin $80 00 Gold. Stecrage.$30 00 Currency. 
Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 


Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent; 
and for Mediterranean ports. 


For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Bowling Green. 
For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 


Building. 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acent. 


GREAT WESTERN STEAMSHIP 
LINE. 


NEW YORK TO BRISTOL (Eng.)—Direct. 


Taking Goods and Passengers to London, and all 
Ports in Bristol Channel. 
The first-class new iron steamship 


ARRAGON, 
Captain WesTEeRN, 

Will sail on SATURDAY, July 22. 
75 Gold 


Cabin Passage, | Steerage, $30 Currency. 


Parties wishing to send for their friends can obtain 
pre-paid Steerage Certificates. 
For freight or passage, apply to 
E. E. MORGAN'S SONS, 


WO South Street 





Between New York and Liverpool, 
CALLING AT CORK HARBOR EACH WAY. 
New and Magnificent Steamers, combining 
SAFETY, SPEED AND COMFORT. 


OCEANIC Capt. THompson, sails August 12, at 
30 P.M 
Passenger accommodations unrivalled. Piano and 


| leave Pier No. 4 North River, on or about August 1. 


THE ALBION. 


[Avevst 5, 1871 








Line to Antwerp. 
| —_—— 
The magnificent, new, first class, full powered 
Norwegian steamship 

ST. OLAF, 


2,500 tons burden, Charles N. Hille, commander, will 


$75 gold. 
Hadenenes 30, currency. 
Returning will leave Bergen, Norway, on Sept, 1. 


Yor freight or passage, having excellent accommo- 
dations, apply to 


FUNCH, EDYE & CO., 27 South William st. 


Cabin passage 
Steerage ...... 


TAPSCOTT’S EMICRATION 


AND 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
86 South St., New York. 
PASSAGE TO AND FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
QUEENSTOWN WEEKLY. 

By First Class Steamships. 
ALSO FROM LIVERPOOL AND LONDON, 

By Reeutar Satine Packets WEEKLY. 





DRAFTS for £1 and Upwards, available in any part 
of Great Britain and Ireland at the lowest rates. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMP'Y 


HAVE A 
Land Grant Direct from the Government 
or 
12,000,000 ACRES 
OF THE 


Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 





3,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line 
of the road, in the 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
Now for sale, for cash or credit at low rates of inter- 
est. These lands are near the 41st parallel of North 
Latitude, in a mild and healthy climate, and for grain 
growing and stock raising are unequalled by any in 
the United States. 
Convenient to market both east and west. 
range from $2.50 to $10.00 per acre. 


Creat Inducements 


To Settlers with limited means. 


2,500,000 ACRES 


Rich government lands along the road between 


Prices 





Library provided—Hot and Cold Baths—Main Saloon 
-Smoking Room—in midship section. 

Rates—Saloon, $80 Gold. Excursion, $140 Gold. 
Steerage £30 Currency. 

Apply—Wutre Star Line Orrices. 

J. Wi. SPARKS, Agent, 19 Broadway, N. Y. 

For Liverpool & Queenstown. 

NYAN LENE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 

PROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE TUESDAYS. 
Rates of Passage. 


BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 


First Canin $75 | SreEeRAGE . 
Do to London . 80 Do to London..... 35 
Do to Paris 9} Do to Paris 5 


38 
Do toHalifax,N.S. 20] Do toHalifax, N.S. 15 
PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 
First CaBin. STEERAGE. 

Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
Liverpool $80 | Liverpool... ® 
Halifax. . 20 | Halifax.. ET A 


Omaha and North Platte, 
Surveyed and open for entry under the Homestead 
and Pre-emption laws, and can be taken by 

ACTUAL SETTLERS, ONLY. 

An opportunity never before presented for securing 
homes near a great RaHroad with all the conveniences 
of an old settled country. New edition of descriptive 
pamphlets with maps, now ready and sent free to all 
parts of the United States, Canada and Europe. Ad 
dress— 


0. F. DAVIS, Land Commissioner, 
U. P. R. R. Co. Omaha Neb. 





HENRY PROUSE COOPER, 





Tickets sold to and from England, Ireland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rates. 
For further information, apply at the Company's 


offices 

JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
wa 15 Broadway, New York. 
NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 


QTEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
*" NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN, 












SPaIn (Now Building.) ENeLanp .3,450 tons, 
Eeyer Erin. 3310 “ 

HOLLAND .. 3.800 tons. HeELVETIA 3,315 “* 

IraLy wat PENNSYLVANIA,.2.872  ** 

FRANCE 2 ViRGINIA 





THE QUEEN 17 DENMARK 
One of the above First Class Iron Steamers will 
leave from Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for 
Liverpool, calling at Queenstown, 
Rates of Passage. 

To Liverpool or Queenstown : 

Cabin 375 and $65 Currency 
prepaid from Liverp'l. Queenstown, $65 and 375 “* 

* to Live fi or Queenstown and Return. $130 
Steerage, to Liverpool vane ae 
* prepaid from Liverpool, Queenstown, 
Glasgow, and Londonderry sews 

For freight or passage apply at the OFFICE oF THE 
Company, 69 Broadway. 


F. Wo. HURST, Manager. 


STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Carrying the United States Mails, 

From Pier No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. 
MINNESOTA. Capt. Freeman 
IDAHO... Capt. Price 
COLORADO Capt 
WISCONSIN 
NEVADA 
WYOMING 

Cabia Passage 
Steerage 


July 19, at 3.00 PLM, 

July 26, at 12M. 

Freeman. Aug. 2 

Capt. Willimms.. Aug 

Capt. Green Aug. 16, 

Capt. Whineray. Aug, & 
(Gold), 380. 

(Currency). $30, 

Saloon and State Rooms all on Deck. 

Steerage Passage Office, No. 20 Broadway, 

Fer freight or cab n passage, apply to ~ 


WILLIAMS & GUION, 
No. 64 Wall pereet 









English Tailor and Importer, 
No. 54 Broadway, 


AND 
NO. 165 FIRTH AVENUE, 
CORNER OF TWENTY-SECOND STREET. 
LIVERIES RECEIVE SPECIAL ATTENTION 
AT THE UPTOWN STORE, AND ARE MADE IN 
CORRECT LONDON STYLE, AT MODERATE 
PRICES. 





Paris Millinery. 
\ ADAME FERERRO, NO.6 LAFAYETTE 
= Place, has received from Paris new styles of 
SPRING AND SUMMER BONNETS AND ROUND 
HATS. 

Choice Novelties in Flowers and Feathers. 
ELEGANT MOURNING HATS ALWAYS ON 
HAND, AND MADE TO ORDER 
NEWPORT LEGHORNS, UNDRESSED CHIPS, & 


Agents! Read This! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF 330 
per week and expenses, or allow a large com- 

mission, to sell our new and wonderful inve ntions, 

Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


ADIES DESIRING TO PROCURF A FIRST 
4 class Sewing Machine against eary monthly in- 
stallments, may apply to 24 Bowery: 157 E. 26th st.: 
7 Mth Ave, N. Y. Good work at high prices if 
desired 





PECULIAR CHARMS 


OF THE 
BRADBURY PIANO. 
REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as 
an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

t=" From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 
the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. 
MRS. U. S. GRANT, Washington. D. C. 

S. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 

D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 

E. S. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 


EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 
ware, O. 


DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate 

DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 

D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 

Rev. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, 
New York. 


Rev. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 
THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 
ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 


The best manufactured; “warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased ; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
illustrated price list. 

Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, } 
U.S. Capitol, Washington, D. €., Oct. 7, 1869. § 
Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 
Bradbury : 

Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great approval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. 5. Army, in charge. 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 
My Dear Bradbury,—I have had .the beautiful piano 
+o long, that now to ask me how [like it is like ask- 
ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were toask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. 
THEODORE TILTON. 
LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 
Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 
F. G. Smith and Co. : 

Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family, 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
atmy house. It is a very superior instrument, both 
in its finish and power. I heartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm. B Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 


Yours truly, M. SIMPSON. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 

Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York. 

F. G. SMITH. H. T. M*COUN. 
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TAKE 
No medicine which will increase the derangement of 
asystem already disordered by disease. Violent ca- 
thartics that sweep through the bowels like a cata- 
ract, prostrating the strength and irritating the deli- 
cate membrane of the alimentary canal, are never 
needful. The best 
COUNSEL 
that can be given to persons suffering from dyspepsia, 
hilious complaints, constipation, or any disorder 
affecting the stomach, the liver, or the excretive or- 
gans, is to tone, cleanse and regulate these important 
viscera with Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
This agreeable alterative operates 
WITH 

the utmost mildness, yet thoronghly restores the 
functional action of the digestive organs and the in- 
testines. and refreshes and renovates the whole phy 
sique. For more than a hundred years the water o 
the Seltzer Spa has heen considered the finest correc- 
tive in the world, and this preparation is chemically 


identical with it. a 
YOUR 


complaint is indigestion, co-tiveness, nervons debi- 
lity, biliousness, gravel, or any affection of the kid- 





our new Tstrand White Wire Clothes Lines 

They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 
risk. Address af once Hudson River Wir 

Works, 120 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St. N.Y... 
or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Hl 


GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 
Do you want an agency, loca! or traveling, with 
achance to make 85 to 820 per day selling 


FULLY LicENsED. The best and cheapest fa- 
mily Sewing Machine in the market. Address 
JOHNSON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass 
Pitlaburgh, Pa, Chicago, T}, or at. Loute, Mo 





ANTED.—AGENTS, ($20 PER DAY), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the UNDER-FEED, makes the 
“Lock Stitcn”™ (alike on both sides), and is 


| 
‘| 
! 


nevs, remember that the Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is not only an unequalled purgative, but. RIso a gene- 
j ral invigorant, and that its suline principle has a pow- 
lerful sanitary effect upon the vittated secretions and 
the blood. [nan age when the sick exercise their 
| REASON 

and common sense in determining the merits of a 
+ it seems almost unnecessary to point out the 
which a specitic so gentle, safe and certain 
in its operation has over the nauseous and pungent 
drugs which exhaust the bodily energies of the pa- 
tient, and literally scourge his internal organization 
without affecting a radical cure. Invalids, TAKE 
COUNSEL WITH YOUR REASON. and select the remedy 
whieh tones while it regulates, and leaves Ro eting 









NRAND REGATTA at HALIFAX, 
NOVA SCOTIA, 
On the 29th, 30th, and 31st August, 1871. Under the 
seine and management of the * Royal Halifax Yacht 
ub. 


First day, Sailing and Rowing Matches, open to the 
Dominion of Canada.—Second day, a Four-oared Gig 
Race, open to the World; Prize $3000, Entry $100. 
If three boats start, the second boat to save her en- 
trance.—Third day, a Scull Race, open to the World, 
for a Prize of $500and the brn Berg + Entry $20. 
If three boats start, the second boat to save her en- 
trance. 


Entries to be made with the Secretary of the ‘“ Royal 
Halifax Yacht Club” on or before the 15th August, 
1871. ALEX. W. SCOTT, Secretary 
Royal Halifax Yacht Club. 
Club House, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
20th April, 1971. 


HIGHER EDUCATION. 


PLELEMUTH COLLEGE. Board and Tuition per 
annum, $226. 

Hellmuth’s Ladies’ College. 
Inaugurated by H.R.H. Prince Arthur. Board and 
Tuition per annum, $236. Presipent: The Very 
Rev. L. Hellmuth, D.D., Dean of Huron. 


t=” For eae apply to Major Evans, Lon- 
don, Canada West. 
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SAINT SWITHIN. 

The green ears droop, brown are the leaves, 
The dust is thick upon the eaves, 

The babbling brook has long been dry, 
Parched is the earth ; the glowing sky 
Shows not one cloud athwart the blue, 

The unbent rays pierce through and through 
The thickest covert. All in vain 

The dying flowers sigh for rain, 

For rain, sweet, freshening, balmy rain. 


No more from larch the throstle sings, 
Even the skylark folds his wings ; 
Mute are the reed-birds in the fen, 
Mute in the willow bole the wren, 
The jay in hedgerow makes no stir, 
The magpie shelters in the fir, 

The kingfisher and heron in vain 
Seek river-bank, and pine for rain, 
For rain, sweet, blessed, balmy rain. 


It comes, it comes! Life-giving shower! 

Chirps every bird, expands each flower; 

It comes, the long-wished boon divine, 

Dew pearls upon the gables shine ; 

It sparkles on the glistening leaves, 

It wipes the dust-blight from the eaves, 

All earth revives, and sings again, 

Glad pean for the gift of rain, 

Rain, rain, sweet, freshening, balmy rain. 
—Chamnbers's Journal. 


silat 
THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETC. 
(From Belgravia.) 
CHAPTER XXI—VERY FAR GONE. 


It was a little after six when they came to the gateway of 
the Court, at which point Mr. Tillott made his adieux. “Mr. 
Granger would have been very glad to ask him to dinner, had 
he not promised Mr. Lovel that they would be quite alone; 
so he made up for any apparent inhospitality towards the 
curate by a hearty invitation for the following Sunday. 

There was nearly an hour and a half before dinner; but 
Sophia carried off her guest to her own rooms at once, for the 
revision of ber toilet, and detained her in those upper regions 
until just before the ringing of the second bell, very much to 
the aggravation of Mr. Granger, who paced the long drawing- 
room in dismal solitude, waiting for Mr. Lovel’s arrival. 

n her own rooms Miss Granger became a shade more gra- 
cious to Clarissa. The exhibition of her sanctum sanctoruin 
Was always pleasing to her. It was the primmest of apart- 
ments, half study, half offce; and Sophia, one of whose 











drawing-room, where the lamps were lighted, and Mr. Lovel 
just arrived. 

That gentleman had the honor of taking Miss Granger in 
to dinner, and did his utmost to render himself agreeable to 


|her in a quiet undemonstrative w ay, and to take the gauge 
-| of her mental powers. She received his attentions graciously 


enough—indeed it would not have been easy for any one to 
be ungracious to Marmaduke Lovel when he cared to please 
—but he could see very clearly that she suspected the state of 
affairs, and would be, to the last degree, antagonistic to his 
own and his daughter's interests. He saw how close a watch 
she kept upon her father all through the dinner, and how her 
attention was distracted every now and then when he was 
talking to Clarissa. 

“Tt is only natural that she should set her face against the 
business,” he said to himself; “no woman in her position 
could be erypected to act otherwise ; but it strikes me that 
Granger is not a man likely to be influenced by domestic op- 
position. He is the kind of man to take his own way, I fancy, 
in defiance of an opposing universe—a very difficult man to 
govern. He seems over head and ears in love, however, and 
it will be Clarissa’s own fault if she doesn’t do what she likes 
with him. Heaven grant she may prove reasonable! Most 
women would be enchanted with such an opportunity, but 
with a raw schoolgirl there is no knowing. And that fellow 
Fairfax’s influence may work against us, in spite of her pro- 
testations last night.” 

This was the gist of Mr. Lovel’s disjointed musings 
during the progress of the dinner; but he took care not to 
neglect Miss Granger even for a moment, and he gave 
her very little time to listen to her father’s conversation 
with Clarissa. 

The dinner ceremonial was performed in a manner which 
seemed perfection, even to the fastidious taste of Marmaduke 
Lovel. There was not the faintest indication of ostentation. 
Daniel Granger's father had been rich before him; he had 
been born in the commercial purple, as it were, and none of 
these things were new to him. Before the Arden-Court days 
he had occupied a handsome modern country house south- 
ward, near Doneaster. He had only expanded his style of 
living after the purchase of the Court, that was all) He had 
good taste too, anda keen sense of the incongruous. Ile,did 
not aflect the orchids and frivolous floral decorations, the 
fragile fairy-like glass, with which Lady Laura Armstrong 
brightened her dinner-table; but, on the other hand, his 
plate, of which he exhibited no vulgar profusion, was in’ the 
highest art, the old Indian china dinner-service scarcely less 
costly than solid silver, and the heavy diamond-cut glass, 
with gold emblazonment of crest and monogram, worthy to 
be exhibited behind the glazed doors of a cabinet. There was 
no such abomination as gas in the stite chambers of Arden 
Court. Innumerable candles, in antique silver candelabra, 
gave a subdued brightness to the dining-room. More candles, 
in sconces against the walls, and) two pairs of noble modera- 
ter-lamps, on bronze and ormolu pedestals six feet high, 
lighted the drawing-room. In the halls and corridors there 
Was the same soft glow of lamplight. Only in kitchens and 
out oflices and stables was the gas permitted to blaze merrily 
for the illumination of cooks and scullions, grooms and 
helpers. 

Miss Granger only lingered long enough to trifle witha 
cluster of purple hothouse vrapes before giving the signal for 
withdrawal. Her father started up to open the dining-room 
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proudest boasts was of her methodical habits, here displayed 
herself in full force. It seemed as if she had inherited all the 
commercial facvlties of her father, and having no other out- 
Jet for this mereantile genius, was fain to expend her gifts 
upon the petty details of a woman's life. Never had Cla- 
rissa scen such a writing-table, with so many pigeon-holes for 
the classification of documents, and such ranges of drawers 
with Brahma locks. Miss Granger might have carried on a 
small banking business with less paraphernalia than she em- 
9 in the conduct of ber housekeeping and philan- 
thropy. 

“T am my own housekeeper,’ she told Clarissa trium- 
phantly, “ and know the consumption of this large establish- 
ment to an ounce. There is no stint of anything, of course. 
The diet in the servants’ hall is on the most liberal scale, but 
there is no waste. Every cinder produced in the house is 
sifted; every candle we tere has been in stock a twelve- 
month. IT could not pretend to teach my cottagers economy 
if I did not practice it myself. Irule everything by the doc- 
trine of averages—so much consumed in one month, so much 
necessarily required in another; and I reduce everything to 
figures. Figures cannot deceive, as I tell Mrs. Plumptree, 
my cook, when she shows me a result that I cannot under- 
stand or accept. And there are my books.” 

Miss Granger waved her hand towards a row of most un- 
compromising-looking volumes of the ledger or day-book 
species. The delight which she displayed in these things 
Was something curious to behold. Every small charity Miss 
Granger performed, every shortcoming of the recipents there- 
of, was recorded in those inexorable volumes. She had a 
book for the record of church-going, a book for the plain 
needlework, and was wont to freeze the young blood of her 
school-children by telling them at the end of the year how 
many inches of cambric frilling they had hemmed, and how 
many times they had missed afternoon service. To them she 
appeared an awful supernatural creature—a kind of pro- 
phetess, sent upon earth for their correction and abase- 
ment. 

On a solid ecclesiastical-looking oak table in one of the 
windows Miss Granger had _a row of brass-bound money- 
boxes, inscribed, “ For the Home Mission,” “ For the Extra 
Curate Society,” and so on—boxes in which Miss Granger's 
friends and visitors were expected to drop their mite. Cla- 
rissa felt that if she had been laden down with shillings, she 
could not for her very life have approached those formidable 
boxes to drop one in under Miss Granger's ken; but, of 
course, this was a morbid fancy. On another table there 
were little piles of materia! for plain work; so prim, so 
square, so geometrically precise, that Clarissa thought the 
flannel itself looked cold—a hard, fibrous, cruel fabric, that 
could never be of use to mortal flesh except as an irritant. 





Miss Granger’s bed-room and dressing-room were like Miss 
Granger’s morning-room. No frivolous medi«valism here, no 
dainty-upholsterer’s work in many-colored woods, but solid | 
mahogany, relieved by solemn draperies of drab damask, in a 
style that the wise Sophia called unpretentious. The chief 
feature in one room was a sewing-machine that looked like a 
small church organ, and in the other a monster medicine- | 
chest, from the contents of which Miss Granger dealt out | 
doses of her own concoction to her parishioners. Both of | 
these objects she showed to Clarissa with pride, but the medi- | 
cine-chest was evidently the favorite. 

Having improved the time after this manner till twenty | 
minutes past seven, with a brief interval devoted to the du- | 


ties of the toilet, the two young ladies went down to the | 


door, with a little sudden sigh. Ile had had Clarissa all to 
himself throughout the dinner, and had been very happy, 
talking about things that were commonplace enough in them- 
selves, but finding a perfect contentment in the fact that he 
was talking to her, that she listened to him and' smiled upon 
him graciously, with a sweet self-possession that put him 
quite at his ease. She had recovered from that awkward 
scene of the morning, and had settled in her own mind that 
the business was rather absurd than serious. She had only 
to take care that Mr. Granger never had any second opportu- 
nity for indulging in such folly. 

He held the door open as Clarissa and his daughter went 
outof the room—held it till that slim girlish figure had van- 
ished at the end of the corridor, and then came back to his 
seat with another sigh. 

“Very far gone,” Mr. Lovel thought, smiling ever so little, 
as he bent over his claret-glass, pretending to admire the 
color of the wine. 

It was really wonderful. That vague {dream which had 
grown out of Lady Laura’s womanly hints, that pleasant 
phantom which she had conjured up in Mr. Lovel’s mental 
vision a month or two ago, in the midsummer afternoon, had 
made itself into a reality so quickly as to astound a man too 
Horatian in his philosophy to be easily surprised. The fish 
was such a big one to be caught so casily—without any exer- 
cise of those subtle manceuvres and Machiavellian artifices in 
which the skilful angler delights—nay, to pounce open-eyed 
upon the hook, and swallow it bodily ! 

Mr. Granger filled his glass with such a nervous hand, that 
half the claret he poured out ran upon the shining oak table. 
He wiped up the spilt wine clumsily enough, with a muttered 
denunciation of his own felly, and then made a feeble effort 
to talk about indifferent things. 

t was no use; with every appearance of courtesy and 
interest Mr. Lovel contrived not to help him. One subject 
after another fell flat: the state of the Conservative party, 
the probability of a war—there is always a probability of war 
somewhere, according to after-dinner politicians—the aspect 
of the country politically and agriculturally, and soon. No, 
it was no use; Daniel Granger broke down altogether at 
last, and thought it best to unbosom himself. 

“ There is something that I think you have aright to know, 
Mr. Lovel,” he said, in an awkward hesitating way ; “some 
thing which I should secareely like you to learn from your 
daughter's lips, should she think it worth her while to men- 
tion it, before you have heard it from mine. The fact is, in 
plain English”—he was playing with his dessert-knife as he 
spoke, and seemed to be debating within himself whereabouts 
upon the dining-tauble he should begin the carving of his 
name—“ the fact is, I] made an abject fool of myself this 
morning. I love your daughter—and told her so.” 


Mr. Lovel gave a little start, the faintest perceptible move- 


| ment, expressive of a gentle astonishment. 


“T need hardly tell you that you have taken me entirely by 
surprise,” he said in his quietest tone. 

“Of course not. People always aresurprised when a man 
of my age presumes to fallin love with a beautiful girl of 
eighteen or twenty. If I were to marry some worn-out wo- 
man of fashion, some battered widow, steeped to the lips in 
the worst worldly experience, every one would call the 
match the most suitable thing possible. Butif a man of fifty 
ventures to dream a brighter dream, he is condemned at once 
for a fool.” 

“Pardon me, my dear Granger; I have no idea of looking 
at things in that light. I only remark that you surprise me, 





}as vou no doubt surprised my daughter by any avowal you 
| may have made this morning.’ 

ay Yes; and,I fear, disgusted her still more. I daresay I did 
|my cause all the harm that it was possible to do it.” 

} “ITmust own that you were precipitate,’ Mr. Love! an 
swered, with his quietsraile. He felt’ as if he had been talk 
jingtoa schoolboy. In his own words the man was so“ very 
| far gone.” 

“T shall know how to be more careful in future, if not 
wiser; but I suflered myself to be carried away by impulse 
this morning. It was altogether unworthy of—of my time ot 
life.” This was said rather bitterly. “Frankly, now, Mt 
Lovel: if in the future I were able to gain some hold upon 
your dau rhter’s affection—without that L would do nothing, 
no, so help me heaven, however passionately | might love 
her; if I could—if, in spite of the difference of ow aves, | 
could win her heart—would you be in any way antagonistic 
to sucha marriage ?” 

“On the contrary, my dear Granger.” Mr. Lovel had 
already something of the tone of a father-in-law. “Slight as 
our actual acquaintance has been, I think I know the estima- 
ble qualities of your character well enough from other sources 
to be able to say that such a marriage would be eminently 
pleasing to me. Nor is this all. IT mean to be perfectly can 
did with you, Granger. My daughter and myself have both 
an almost romantic attachment to this place, and I freely own 
that it would be very delightful to me to see her mistress of 
her old home. But, at the same time, I give you my honor 
that nothing would induce me to govern her choice by the 
smallest exercise of parental influence. If you can win her, 
win her, and my best wishes shall go with your wooing; but 
[ will utter no word to persuade her to be your wife.” 

“Trespect you for that resolution; I think [should have 
asked you to be neutral, if you hadn’tsaid as much, Leouldn’t 
stand the idea of a wife driven into my arms by fatherly co 
ercion, Tsuppose such things are done in’ modern society 
No, I must win my treasure myself,or not at all, L have 
everything against me, no doubt, except a rival. 
fear of that, is there, Lovel 2?” 

“ Not the slightest. Clarissa is the merest schoolgirl. Her 
visit to Lady Laura Armstrong was her first: glimpse of the 
world. No, Granger, you have the field all before you. It 
must go hard with you if you do not emerge from the strug 
gle as a conqueror. And you strike me as a man 
to succumb.” 

“ T never yet set myself to do a thing which I didn’t accom 
plish in the long run,” answered Mr. Granger; * but then | 
never set myself to win a woman’s heart. My wife and It 
came together easily enough—in the way of business, as | 
may say—and liked each other well enough, and I regretted 
ber honestly when she was gone, poor soul! but that was 
all. Twas never ‘in love’ till T knew your daughter; never 
understood the meaning of the phrase. Of all the accidents 
that might have happened to me, this is the most surprising 
to myself, believe me. ITcan never make an end of wondering 
at my own folly.” 

“T do not know why you should call it a folly. You are 
only in the very middle of a man’s life; you have a ftortuae 
that exempts you from all care and labor, and of course at 
the same time leaves you more or Jess without occupation. 
Your daughter will marry and leave you in a year or two, no 
doubt. Without some new tie your future existence must 
needs be very empty.” 

“T have felt that; but only since I have loved your daugh- 
ter.” 

This was all. The men came in with coffee, and put an 
end to all confidential converse; after which Mr. Granger 
seemed very glad to go back to the drawing-room, where 
Clarissa was plaving a mazurka; while Sophia sat before a 
great frame, upon which some splendid achievement in Ber- 
lin woolwork, that was to be the glory of an approaching 
charity bazaar, was rapidly advancing towards completion 
The design was a group of dogs, after Landscer, and Miss 
Granger was putting in the pert black nose of a Skye-terrier 
as the gentlemen entered. The two ladies were as far apart 
as they well could be in the spacious room, and had alto- 
gether an inharmonious air, Mr. Granger thought; but then 
he was nervously anxious that these two should become 
friends. 

He went straight ‘to the piano, and seated himself near 
Clarissa, almost with the air of having a right to take that place 

“Pray, go on playing,” he said; “ that seems very pretty 
music. “1am no judge, and I don’t pretend to care for that 
classical music which every one talks about nowadays, but I 
know what pleases me.” 
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The evening was not an especially gay one; but it seemed 
pleasant enough to Mr. Granger, and he found himself won 
dering at its brevity. He showed Clarissa some of his favor 
ite pictures. His collection of modern art was a fine one 
not large, but very perfect in its way, and he was delighted 
to see her appreciation of his treasures. Here at least was a 
point upon which they might sympathise. He had been a 
good deal worried by Sophia’s obtuseness upon all artistic 
matters. 

Mr. Lovel was not very sorry when the fly from the Arden 
Inn was announced, and it was time to go home. ‘The pic 
tures were fine, no doubt, and the old house was beautiful in 
its restored splendor; but the whole business jarred upon 
Marmaduke Lovel’s sensitive nerves just a little, in spite of 
the sudden realisation of that vague dream of his. This 
place might be his danghter’s home, and he return to it, but 
not as its master. The day of his glory was gone. He was 
doubtful if he should even care to inhabit that house as his 
daughter’s guest. He had to remind himself of the desperate 
condition of his own circumstances before he could feel duly 
grateful to Providence for his daughter's subjugation of 
Daniel Granger. 

He was careful to utter no word about her conquest on the 
way home, or during the quarter of an hour Clarissa spent 
with him before going to her room. . : 

“ You look pale and tired, my child,” he said, with a sym 
pathetic air, turning over the leaves of a book as he spoke 

“The day was rather fatiguing, papa,’ his daughter 
answered listlessly, “and Miss Granger is a tiring person 
She is so strong-minded, that she makes one feel weak and 
helpless by the mere force of contrast.” . 

“Yes, she is a tiring person, certainly ; but I think J had 
the worst of her at dinner and in the evening.” 

“But there was all the time before dinner, papa. She 
showed us her cottages—O, how I pitied the poor people ! 
though I daresay she is kind to them, in her way; but 
\imagine any one coming in here and opening all our cup 
boards, and spying out cobwebs, and giving a little shriek at 
{the discovery of a new loaf in our larder. She found ont 
| that one of her model cottagers had been eating new bread. 

She said it gave her quite a revulsion of feeling. And then 
| when we went home she showed me her account-books sud 
| her medicine-chest. It was very tiring.” 
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“Poor child! and this young woman will have Arden 


Court some day—unless her father should marry again.” 

Clarissa’s pale face flamed with sudden crimson. 

“ Which he is pretty sure to do, sooner or later,” continued 
Mr. Lovel, with an absent meditative air, as of a man who 
discusses the most indifferent subject possible. “I hope he 
may. It would be a pity for such a place to fall into such 
hands, She would make it a phalanstery, a nest for Dorcas 
societies and callow curates.” 

“ But if she does good with her money, papa, what more 
could one wish ?” ° 

“J don’t believe that she would do much good. There is a 
pinched hard look about the lower part of her face which 
makes me fancy she is mean. I believe she would hoard her 
money, and make a great talk and fuss about nothing. Yes, 
I hope Granger will marry again. The house is very fine, 
isn’t it, since its renovation ?” 

“Tt is superb, papa. Dearly as I loved the place, I did not 
think it could be made so beautiful.” 

“ Yes, and everything has been done in good taste, too,” 
Mr. Lovel went on, in rather a querulous tone. “I dil not 
expect to see that. But of course a man of that kind has 
— to put himself into the hands of a first-class architect, 
and if he is lucky enough to select an architect with an 
artistic mind, the thing is done. All the rest is merely a 
question of a Good heavens, what a shabby sordid 
hole this room looks, after the place we have come from !” 

_The room was not so bad as to merit that look of angry 
disgust with which Mr. Lovel surveyed it. Curtains and car- 
pet were something the worse for wear, the old-fashioned 
furniture was a little sombre; but the rich binding of the 
books and a rare old bronze here and there redeemed it from 
commonness—poor jetsam and flotsam from the wreck of the 
great house, but enough to give some touch of elegance to 
meaner things. 

“O, papa,” Clarissa cried reproachfully, “ the room is very 
nice, and we have been peaceful and happy in it. I don't 
suppose all the splendor of Arden would have made us much 
happier. Those external things make so little difference.” 

She th ught of those evenings at Hale Castle, when George 
Fairfax had abandoned her to pay duty to his betrothed, and 
of the desolation of spirit that had come upon her in the 
midst of those brilliant surroundings. 

Her father paced the little room as if it had been a den, and 
answered her philosophic remonstrance with an exclamation 
of contempt. 

“Thats rank nonsense, Clarissa—copybook morality, 
which nobody in his heart ever believes. External things 
make all the diflerence—except when a man is writhing in 
physical pain perhaps. External things make the diflerence 
between a king and a beggar. Do you suppose that man 
Granger is no bappier for the possession of Arden Court— 
of those pictures of his?) Why, everytime he looks at a 
Frith or a Millais he feels a little thrill of triumph, as hesays 
to himself ‘And that is mine.’ There is a sensuous delight 
in beautiful surroundings which will remain to a man whose 
heart is dead to every other form of pleasure. I suppose that 
is why the Popes were such patrons of art in days gone by. 
It was the one legitimate delight left to them. Do you 
imagine it is no pleasure to dine every night as that man 
dines? no happiness to feel the sense of security about the 
future which he feels every morning? Great God, when I 
think of his position and of mine!” 

Never before had he spoken so freely to his daughter ; 


never had he so completely revealed the weakness of his | 


mind. 

She was sorry for him, and forbore to utter any of those 
feminine commonplaces by which she might have attempted 
to bring him to a better frame of mind. She had tact enough 
to divine that he was best left to himself—left to struggle 
out of this grovelling state by some effort of his own, rather 
than to be dragged from the slough of despond by moral 
violence of hers. 

He dismissed her presently with a brief good-night; but 
lying awake nearly two hours afterwards, she heard him pass 
her door on the way to his room. He too was wakeful, there- 
fore, and full of care. 

(To be continued.) 
——>—_-— 


READING MADE EASY. 


Over the entrance of the great reading-toom of the British 
Museum is ey placed the bust of the late Mr. 
Panizzi—the Founder, as he may be called. The huge 
domed hall behind him, his work and monument, is one of 
the wonders of Europe, now reaching to a considerable 
number. 

The entrance to this hall is beset with difficulties. At the 
gate of the Museum, on a day when the reading-room only 
is open, the policeman and warders challenge the visitor with 
a “Reader, sir?’ Allowed to pass, he crosses the open 
space, ascends the steps, enters under the portico, and finds 
himself at the great hall, with more police and warders. Any 
signs of indecision, and he is sure to be challenged, “ Reader?” 
If he crosses boldly, and makes for the glass-door, where 
there is another janitor with a list, he is stopped once more 








lifting up, he finds a convenient repository where he can | it is so stamped all over; and if a volume had two hundred 
store away all his papers, notes, and books until he returns | illustrations, every one would bear this mark. To all libra- 
the next day. Some of the more retired of the long benches | ries come people with a mania for cutting out prints, and at 
are reserved “for ladies only ;”’ but they do not seem very | this one, on a stand made purposely, are exhibited two 
much to care for such seclusion. | ahned and defaced books, thirty or forty leaves torn out, 
Round the room, and within easy reach, is a sort of free with an inscription explaining how they were placed there 
library, where every one can help himself. This, as will ve | as a warning, etc. This exhibition is a little undignified, and 
imagined, consists of books of general reference, and is very |it seems quite purposeless. The evil-doers would only 
judiciously chosen. It comprises dictionaries of all lan- | chuckle at it, while the well-conducted have no need of such 
guages, the best, newest ; encyclopiedias of every conceivable | reminders. 
sort; long lists of the old magazines, like the Gentleman’s,| The habitues are a curious class. Some, as we have seen, 
| Annual Register, ete.; ambitious collections of universal | are mere idlers, who come to read story-books in a comfort 
| science and knowledge, such as the Pantheon Litteraire, and able room, but the true bookworm is found here in perfection. 
Didoret’s Encyclopiedia; histories of towns and counties in | There is the shabby man, who has read himself blind over 
profusion, and the best and most favorite text-books in the | old Latin and French books, and who, at this moment, has 
respective classes of law, theology, medicine, mathematics, | his face bent to the table over a tiny duodecimo, the print 
physiology, etc. The only weak place is the class of Eng-| being about an inch from his eye. Here is the mouldy old 
lish belles-lettres and biography, which is ordered after a antiquary, very dirty, with metal spectacles, delving and 
very random and arbitrary fashion, comprising such poor | grubbing in a very pit of books, with bleared eyes, wrinkled 
books as Beattie’s Life of Campbell, but not Moore’s Life of | cheeks, and toothless gums, and yet he will work on till he 
Sheridan, having Twiss’s Life cf Eldon, and no Life of | tumbles into the grave. <A familiar figure is that of the tall 
Sterne, and being without Mrs. Oliphant’s remarkable Life of |Don Quixote-looking man, who wears jack-boots and a 
Irving. In fact it would be hard to say on what principle , black serge “soutane,” or gown. He has a table to himself, 
the choice is made. ; covered with litle vellum-bound books in all languages, and 
Having chosen a seat—and if you come late in the day you | with notes and little manuscript books, all in the neatest 
have to take a long, long walk lseeking one—gu to the cata- | penmanship. Here is a dapper man, with a sale catalogue 
logue for eo book. And here we may pause to survey this | and pencil, who is comparing books he is about to purchase 
wonderful catalogue, a library of folios in itself. Noe with the copies in this national Museum. Here are men 
volume is stoutly bound in solid blue calf, with its lower | copying old music, sketching from the print books, tracing 
edges faced with zinc, to save wear and tear from the violent! maps, handwriting, what not. But what strikes us especi- 
shoving in of the volumes to their places. On every page ally is the diligent book manufacture going on, proofs being 
are pasted about a dozen neatly lithographed entries, and be- | corrected, and manuscript set in order on every side. Not 
tween the payes are guards, so as to allow fresh leaves to be | less characteristic are the ladies; and here we shall find in 
putin, as the catalogue increases, As the guards are filled | perfection the strong-minded woman, with spectacles and 
up the volume is taken and rebound with fresh guards, so it curls, and a determined bearing. There are also many nice- 
becomes an illustration of the famous Cutler stocking, with | looking girls, who go fluttering about fearlessly, fetching 
this difference, that the stocking is gradually increasing in| their own books. They are fond of coming and working in 
size. Nothing can be fuller than the arrangements for this | company with a husband or sweetheart, when a deal of whis- 
satalogue, as it even refers you for a biographical notice of a | pering and comparing notes goes on. But considering that 
well-known man to some of those little meagre accounts pre- | there are often five or six hundred people in the room, the 
fixed to collections of their poems, and to biographical | behavior of every one concerned is wonderful for propriety, 
notices and reviews. It also, to a great extent, helps the | and the room is for the most part as quiet and orderly as if it 
student to the real names of those who have written under | were a church.—All the Year Round. 
assumes ag This is ee new catalogue, but there is an old 
one partly in print and partly in manuscript, and both must " reer 7 
be consulted if you wish - wahe your search exhaustive. FEMININE HUMOR. 
Periodical publications make a department in themselves} The humor of women, it is said, resembles the snakes in 
under the letter P, filling some twenty folio volumes, to| Iceland. In other words, it does not exist. It is, however, 
which there is an index, also in many folio volumes. Lon-| rash at the present moment to assert the existence of any 
don has nearly one folio to itself, Great Britain and France | distinction between the intellectuai faculties of the sexes. It 
rach several. Every entry is complete, title in full, date, | the supposed difference is to the advantage of women, it is of 
645 a 10, | course one of those compliments which are but the cover for 
deeply-rooted contempt ; whilst a difference which implies 
€ inferiority is, equally of course, a groundless assumption 
which is to be copied on a little form like the following:— | meant to justify the inequalities of modern society. The 
“Permission to use the reading-room will be withdrawn rashness of making this assertion is increased in this particu- 
from any person who shall write or make marks or any part iota wie Soseanie eee BP pa phy aro —— 
j » < Pol » j » » 7 ’ c) 
of a printed book or manuscript belonging to the Museum. those who possess that happy faculty. Men as well as women 
ies reel are equally anxious to put in a claim for it. If you tella 
Press Heading and Title of Place. | Date.} Size. man that 4 has no poetical faculty, no talent for mathematics, 
Mark. | the Work required. no genius for oratory, or for natural science, or for metaphy- 
sics, he will very likely agree with you; he may even admit, 
‘ though that is less common, that his logic is not remarkable 
10854, b, |} Memoirs of Mrs.+| yongon. | 1862. | Octavo. | for clearness or precision, and he will very often consent 
. . | ee 7 a . ine rt ° 
| ( Piozzi Hayward. 5 | with surprising readiness to be pronounced deficient in any 
= of the Chr‘stian virtues. But we have never known any- 
John Smith (Signature). body who would frankly confess that he was without a sense 
of humor. We have been acquainted with senior wranglers, 
K.2$ Number of the} with professors cf political economy, with members of Par- 
*~ Reader's Seat. 5 liament possessed by a morbid appetite for useful informa- 
Please to restore each volume of the catalogue to its place as | tion, even with contributors to comic newspapers, and we 
soon as done with.” have never met any one candid enough or sufficiently ac- 
P paneer quainted with his own powers toadmit what is at worst rather 
On the other side are these‘directions :— a misfortune than a fault. On the other hand, if we were to 
“READERS ARE PARTICULARLY REQUIRED apply to people for their opinion of their neighbors, we 
1. Not to ask for more than ove work on the same ticket. : “ at id “ioe eg the ——— e net, the > 7 a — 
2. To transcribe from the catalogues all the particulars ikely to be non-existent than ruta pare = 2 rn 
- ; OP cst ati, : ’ we are sometimes told, has a real sense of humor; the Ger; 
necessary for the identification of the work wanted. icle is of the humblest kind: a Scotc! : %. 
8. To write in a plain, clear hand, in order to avoid delay SOD CESS PSS Se SNES TEs © Sees Cah Sy 
” aad toleiaiees : . be assailed by means of a surgical operation; and, in short, 
4. To indicate, in the proper place on each ticket, the if we except a few Englishmen, Irishmen, and Americans, 
” ed alt Cae tad occupied. , | the whole world is in a state of utter darkness. The fact, 
5. To bear in mind that no books will be left at the seat | Probably, is that the word “ humor,” though we flatter our- 
_—s ties wr ie tichet unless the sender wi ks for | S¢!ves that we attach a distinct meaning to it, has as shifting 
sen hand gine 2 mag the reader who asks for | snd indefinite a signification as most other words which im- 
When any aenee tee complaint arises, to apply at once | ply that our emotions have been accurately analysed. In 
” “the superintendent of the reading-room jsome meanings of the term, anybody who is capable of a 
© Mates tenete the Snete. te Selene anche Bock. a ent of | horse-laugh may flatter himself that he has a sense of humor; 
” 1 be to om Ghtendent. and china @ anal , in others, it implies a very rare an‘ delicate faculty indeed. 
po sy is come tele oa nh fo >eoiowae We may perhaps venture to assume that humor in all its 
ta: tke Caled veiniina enaenaiind | senses implies a certain delight in strange contrasts of mood 
0 Mendess ase nek. wader ear Glesmmetenem. to tee 0 )* pleasure in extracting laughter from tears, or rice versa ; 
maa = ae | Prepete 8, fo tke a’ more or less decided love of the bizarre and eccentric; and 
paper oBgManuscript out of the reading-room. 
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and made to show his passport, unless he have what is called 
at the theatres, “a face admission.” Down the long passage 
he goes, gives up great-coat, stick, umbrella, parcels ; passes 
through glass swinging doors, past other detectives, and finds 
himself in the monstrous cathedral dedicated to learning, 
and, as some say, also to idleness. 

It would be hard to give an idea of the first coup d'cil; 
for there is literally nothing like it. It has the look nearly 
of a cathedral, with all the comfortable, furnished air of a 
“snug” library. Coloring for the sides is furnished by rows 
of the books themselves which run round the walls to a 
height of some, forty or fifty feet, and are reached by two 
light galleries. In the centre of the room is a round counter, 
within which sit the officials, and which communicates with 
the library outside by a long avenue shut in by glass screens. 
Outside this counter is another, which holds the enormous 
catalogue, reaching to some hundred volumes; and from this 
second counter radiate the desks for the readers. Nothing 
more comfortable or convenient can be conceived. You have 
a choice in seats even: hard smooth mahogany or softly 
cushioned; both gliding smoothly on castors. In the up- 
right back of the desk is a little recess for ink and pens, steel 
and quill; and on each side a leathern handle. One of these 
pulls out a reading desk, which comes well forward, and 
swings in any direction, or at any height: the other forms a 
ledge on which books can be piled up and be out of the way. 
A blotting-pad, paper-knife, and convenient pegs under the 
table for putting away hats, ete., complete the conveniences. 
There are over five hundred of these, each having a number 
and letter. There are, besides, a number of what might be 
called “ research” tables—small, low, flat, and broad, which 
an antiquarian may have all to himself; and the lid of which 





| therefore, in its creative shapes, a power of blending together 
Having given in the ticket, the reader may return to his the most diverging lines of sentiment so as to produce hart 
place, certain of having to wait at least half an hour, and he monious or at least agreeable affects. That which is specially 
may amuse himself by watching the smooth running carts | antipathetic to the humorous man is the prolonged harping 
laden with volumes, which arrive every moment, and_ the at-| upon one string, whether of statistics or sentiment, and he 
tendants who are seen hurrying along through the glass | longs to introduce some variety, even at the cost of logic or 
screen, each with his pile of books, with their labels fluttering. | of reverence. It naturally foliows that a very large province 
Considering that some of these have to walk three-quarters | of the humorous is absolutely interdicted to women. Many 
of a mile along passages and up steep stairs to fetch some | of the most amusing things that ever have been said in this 
remote book, and that often the forms are imperfectly filled,| world are, in one direction or another, such as would be 
the delay is not surprising. A more intelligent, willing, and | totally incompatible with the feminine sense of delicacy. If 
obliging class of men cannot be conceived, always ready to | anyboly would take Rabelais, or Swift, or Sterne, or Voltaire, 
| volunteer assistance, even outside their special duty. It is and endeavor to adapt them for general reading on the prin- 
pleasant to see how they exert themselves for novices, or for | ciples applied to Shakspeare by the notorious Bowdler, he 
certain old veterans, filling up their forms for them. ; would certainly find the shrinkage enormously great. The 
The readers are a very singular and motley class. And | stories current in bachelor society, even under the refinements 
here it is that some reform is wanting. A great deal of the of the present day, occasionally require a certain paring 
time and trouble of the staff is taken up with supplying the down, or at least a lowering of tone, before they can be re- 
wants of young boys and girls, and general idlers, who come | peated with perfect confidence in a drawing-room, Sir Wal 
to read novels and poetry, and take up the places of others | ter Scott describes_the astonishment with which an old lady 
who have real business. It cannot be supposed that the na- | who had studied Mrs. Aphra Belin in her youth returned to 
tion meant to pay for books and attendants, merely to wait | her favorite writer in her old age, and discovered what a vast 
on this useless class. A reform in the way of classification | change had taken place in the standard of decorum during 
would be useful, the putting these drones in a department of /the interval. Better writers than Mrs. Aphra Behn have 
their own, and with one attendant only to wait on them all. | been exiled from the modern ladies’ library ; and, if we could 
Every book ought to be procured within ten minutes, and by regard the matter from a purely artistic point of view, we 
a system of speaking tubes and small lifts, the matter could , might be inclined to regret any rules tending to narrow the 
be much simplified. The Museum would run fewer risks) range within which a powerful writer is permitted to seek 
from the abstraction of books, by limiting the number of | for his effects. Without venturing to decide the question 
readers. There are many traditions in the Museum of these | whether our aversion to blasphemy and indecency may noi 
robbers, some of whom were always suspected, but to whom | have led us to the opposite extreme of prudish over-nicety, 
the matter never could be brought home: while there was a! the influence of our lofty standard of feminine decorum is 
“gentleman” who was not suspected, but was at last dis-| at least unmistakable. Nobody can say that male writers are 
covered. A Museum book is fortunately very unmarketable, | forbidden to season their performances with powerful spices 
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so long as Mr. Walt Whitman—to come no nearer home—is 
upheld by a certain school as the poet of the future. Nor, it 


may be urged, do certain feminine authors feel themselves | 


restrained from overstepping ordinary limits of propriety. 
Still we may confess that the atmosphere of extreme propriety 
in which ladies are generally brought up rather cramps 
their excursions into the regions of broader humor ; whilst 
those who signalize their independence by straying into for- 
bidden paths are almost always inferior in intellectual, as 
well as in moral, excellence. The want of delicacy which 
encourages some women to be gross or profane implies a 
want of sensibility which makes their writings dull as’ well 
as objectionable. 

Admitting, however, that the more questionable variety of 
humor is practically prohibited to women of any high 
capacity, it may still be urged that the presence of humor 
should make itself felt even when it is restrained within the 
limits of decency. Lamb, for example, is amongst the purest 
as well as the most admirably humorous of writers. There 
is not a passage in the essays of Elia which might not have 
been owned by a lady if she had possessed the necessary 
capacity for writing. If the most extravagant and daring 
forms of the humorous are forbidden, there is still a wide 
field within which the faculty would be certain to make its 
presence felt. Is it then true that women show a marked de- 
ficiency in the pure and playful varieties of humor as well as 
in those which are of too fulla flavor for the feminine touch ? 
Two or three conspicuous cases to the contrary might of 
course be quoted. No writer, for example, has shown a more 
delicate appreciation of the humorous side of things thau 
Miss Austen. It must be confessed, indeed, that she does not 
penetrate very far below the surface. We are never much 
disposed to weep when we are studying her pages, or to break 
out into laughter of the noisy variety. A gentle smile or a 
gentle sigh is the utmost which she attempts to provoke ; and, 


therefore, though her case proves conclusively that women | 


are capable of the most harmonious effects within a narrow 
range, it may still be open to anybody to maintain that they 
would break down when attempting a more ambitious task. 
George Eliot’s writings may be quoted as more decidedly in 
point. Mrs. Poyser, for example, is an admirably humorous 
character; and, to quote no other instance, nobody but a 
genuine humorist could have invented the public-house scene 
in Silas Marner with the celebrated discussion as to the 
philosophy of ghosts. We might, however, urge that even 
in this case the humorous faculty is rather subordinate as 
compared with the higher imaginative qualities. Without 
pronouncing any positive verdict as to the merit of Romola, 
to which different tastes assign a very high or a very low 
place amongst the writings of the author, we may at any rate 
assume that the attempts at humor—as, for example, in the 
description of an intentionally comic imeident about the 
monkey—are unmistakably its weakest points. Perhaps, too, 
most people will feel that the descriptions of the aunts in the 
Mill on the Floss mar the general effect of an admirable novel, 
precisely in proportion as they are of an intentionally comic 
order. Few very great novelists can be altogether without a 
sense which is necessary as a guard against absurdities, if not 
as a guide to positive beauties, and it is certainly not absent 
from George Eliot's novels. Yet they are more remarkable 
for that latent humor, if we may so call it, which renders its 
presence sensible rather by negative than positive results, 
than for the more palpable humor which produces substan- 
tial results. There are many people who are acutely sensitive 
to a joke, who are quite incapable of perpetrating a down- 
right joke on their own account; and we must distinguish 
between such writers as Sterne or Lamb, who can, as it were, 
serve up a literary dish of humor pure and simple, and those 
who can only use it as a sauce to other cookery. Though 
Gcorge Eliot's merits in the less conspicuous varieties of the 
faculty are marked and undeniable, it is more open to discus- 
sion whether she could be reckoned amongst the genuine 
humorists; so far as a negative can be proved, we may say 
that no woman has hitherto established a claim to such a re- 
putation ; and till some woman succeeds in the task, it is at 
least open to any one to infer that the feminine mind is 
generally weak upon this side.—Saturday Review. 
—_——-  >- — — 
CHARLES YOUNG AND HIS TIMES. 


Charles Mayne Young, who owed his second name to the 
circumstance of his descent from the regicide who was so 
called, was bornin Fenchurch Street, in 1777. His father was 
an able surgeon and a reckless spendthrift. Before the 
household feil into ruin, Charles Young had passed a holiday 
year, partly at the Court of Copenhagen. He had seen a boy 
with flashing eyes play bits from Shakespeare before the 
guests at his father’s table—a strolling, fantastically-dressed, 
intellectual boy, whose name was Edmund Kean. Further, 
Charles Young saw and appreciated, at the age of twelve, 
Mrs. Siddons as the mother of Coriolanus. Ie also passed 
through Eton and Merchant Taylors’. When the surgeon's 
household was broken up, and Young and his two brothers 
took their ill-used mother to their own keeping, they adopted 
various courses for her and their own support, and all of them 
succeeded. Charles Young, after passing a restless novitiate 
in a merchant's office (the more restless, probably, as he 
thought of two personages—the bright, gipsy-looking boy 
who had acted in his father’s Gining-room, and the Volumnia 
of Mrs. Siddons, as she triumphed in the tragedy of Coriola- 
nus), went upon the stage, triumphed in his turn, and assumed 
the sole guardianship and support of the mother he loved. 

Young's father was a remarkably detestable person. Ie 
never seems to have forgiven his sons for the aflection which 
they manifested towards their mother. After the separation 
of the parents, George Young, the eldest son, was in a stage- 
coach going to Hackney ; on the road, a stranger got in, took 
the only vacant seat, and, on seeing George Young opposite 
to him, struck him a violent blow in the face. George quietly 
called to the coachman to stop, and without exchanging a 
word with the stranger, got out, to the amazement of the 
other passengers. But, as he closed the door, he looked in 
and simply said, “ Ladies and gentlemen, that is my father !” 
Tn 1807, when Charles Young made his first appearance in 
London, at the Haymarket, as Hamlet, his father sat ensconced 
in a corner of the house, and hissed him! Neither the blow 
nor the hiss did more than momentarily wound the feelings 
of the sons. 

Before Young came up to London, he had seen some of the 
sunshine and some of the bitterness of life. He married the 
young, beautiful, and noble woman and actress, Julia Grimani. 
They had a brief, joyous, married time of little more than a 
vear, when the birth of a son was the death of the motter. 





or the half century that Young survived her no blandish- | 


ment of woman ever led him to be untrue to her memory. 
To look with tears on her miniature-portrait, to touch ten- 
derly some clustered locks of her hair, to murmur some aflec- 
tionate word of praise, and, finally to thank God that he 


- 


should soon be with her, showed how young heart-feelings 
had survived in old heart-memories. ; ‘- 

Charles Young adorned the English stage from 1807 to 
18832. Because he acted with the Kembles, he is sometimes 
described as being of the Kemble school. In a great theatre 
the leading player is often imitated throughout the house. 
There was a time when everybody employed at Drury Lane 
seemed a doublure of Mr. Macready. Charles Young, how- 
ever, Was an original actor. It took him but five years to 
show that he was equal in some characters to. John Kemble 
— This was seen in 1812, in his Cassius to Kemble’s 
drutus. 








his retirement at Brighton, he was a constant attendant on 
the ministry of Mr. Sortain. “ Mr. Bernal Osborne told me 
he was one day shown into the same pew with my father, 
whom he knew. He was struck with his devotional manner 
during the prayers and by his rapt attention during the ser- 
mon. But he found himself unable to maintain his gravity 
when, as the preacher paused to take breath after a long and 
eloquent outburst, the habits of the actor's former life be- 
trayed themselves, and he uttered in a deep undertone, the 
old familiar‘ Bravo” Asa sample of his cheerfulness of 
character, we may quote what Mr. Cole says of Young, in 


On that occasion Terry is said to have been the | the life of Charles Kean :—* Not long before he left London 


Casea, apart which was really played) by Fawcett. About | for his final residence at Brighton, he called, with one of his 


tyears later, Young left the Covent Garden company and 
9 a week, for Drury Lane and £50 night, to playin’ the 
ime pieces with Kean. The salary proved that the mana- 
ger thought him equal in attractiveness to Kean, and Kean 
| Was, undoubtedly, somewhat afraid of him. Young's seces- 
jsion Was as great a loss to the company he had been acting 
| with, as Compton’s has been to the Haymarket company. In 
both cases, a perfect artist withdrew from the brotherhood. 

| Young was fifteen years upon the London stage before he 
jcould free himself from nervousness—nervousness, not mere- 
| ly like that of Mrs. Siddons, before going on, but when fairly 
jin face of the audience. In 1826, he told Moore, at a dinner 
jof the Anacreontics, that any close observer of his acting 
jmust have been conscious of a great improvement therein 
| dating from the previous four years. That is to say, dating 
| from the time when he first played in the same piece with 
Edmund Kean. The§encounter with that great’ master of 
his art seems to have braced Young’s nerves. Kean could 
| not extinguish him as he extinguished Booth when those two 
jacted together in the same play. Edmund, who spoke of 
Macready as “a player,” acknowledged Young to be “an 
actor.” Kean confessed Young's superiority in Iago, and he 
could not bear to think of playing either that character or 
Pierre after him. Edmund believed in the greater merit of 
his own Othello. Young allowed that Kean had genius, but 
he was not enthusiastic in his praise; and Edmund, whose 
voice in tender passages was exquisite music, referred to the 
d d musical voice of Young, and in his irritable moments 
spake of him as “ that Jesuit!” 

The greatest of Young’s original characters was his Rienzi. 
In Miss Mitford's tragedy Young pronounced * Rome” Room. 
Many old play-goers can recollect how ill the word fell from 
his musical lips. John Kemble would never allow an actor 
in his company to give other utterance to the monosyllable. 
It was a part of the vicious and fantastic utterances of the 
Kemble family; Leigh Hunt has furnished a long list of 
them. Shakespeare, indeed, has “ Now it is Rome indeed, 
and room enough,” as Cassius says; but in “ Henry VI.” 
when Beaufort exclaims, “Rome shall remedy this  War- 
wick replies “* Roam thither, then!” The latter jingle is far 
more common than the former. We agree with Genest, 
“Let the advocates for Room be consistent. If the city is 
Room, the citizens are certainly Roomans.” They who would 
have any idea how John Kemble mutilated the pronunciation 
of the English language on the stage, have only toconsult the 
appendix to Leigh Hunt's “ Critical Essays on the Performers 
of the London Theatres.” Such pronunciation seems now 
more appropriate to burlesque than to Shakespeare. 

When the idea was first started of raising a statue in honor 
of Kemble, Talma wrote to “mon cher Young,” expressing 
his wish to be among the subscribers. “In that idea I recog- 
nise your countrymen,” said Talma. “ Tshall be too fortunate 
here if the priests leave me a grave in my own garden.” The 
Comte de Soligny, or the author who wrote under that name, 
justly said in his “ Letters on England” that Young was un- 
like anyacto on the stage. His ornamental style had neither 
model nor imitators. “I cannot help thinking,” writes the 
Count, “ what a sensation Young would have created had he 
belonged to the French instead of the English stage. Witha 
voice almost as rich, powerful, and sonorous as that of ‘Talma 
—action more free, flowing, graceful, and various; a more 
expressive face, and a better person—he would have been 
hardly second in favor and attraction to that grandest of liv- 
ing actors. As it is, he admirably fills up that place on the 
English stage which would have been a blank without him.” 
This is well and truly said, and it is applicable to “ Gentle- 
man Young” throughout his whole career—a_ period during 
which he played a vast variety of characters, from Hamlet to 
Captain Macheath. Ile was not one of those players who 
were always in character. Between the scenes of his most 
serious parts he would keep the green-room merry with his 
stories, and be serious again as soon as jis part required him. 
Young's modest farewell to the stage reminds us of Garrick’s. 
The latter took place on June 10th, 1776. The play was 
“The Wonder,” Don Felix by Garrick; with “The Water- 
man.” The Dill is simply headed: “The last time of the 
company’s performing this season,” and it concludes with 
these words: “ The profits of this night being appropriated to 
the benefit of the Theatrical Fund, the Usual Address on that 
Occasion Will be spoken by Mr. Garrick before the Play.” 
The bill is now before us, and not a word in it’ refers to the 
circumstance that it was the last night that Roscius would 
ever act, and that he would take final leave after the play. 
All the world was supposed to know it. The only intimation 
that something unusual was on foot is contained in the words, 
“ Ladies are desired to send their servants a little after 5, to 
keep places, to prevent confusion.” Garrick’s farewell speech 
is stereotyped in all dramatic memories. His letter to Clut- 
terbuck in the previous January is not so familiar. He says, 
“T have at last slipt my theatrical shell, and shall be as fine 
and free a gentleman as you should wish to see upon the 
South or North Parade of Bath. Ihave soid my moiety of 
patent, ete., for £35,000, to Messrs. Dr. Ford, Ewart, Sheridan 
and Linley... . 1 grow somewhat older, though [ never 
played better in all my life, and am = resolved not to remain 
upon the stage to be pitied instead of applauded!’ — Garrick 
Was sixty years of age when he left the stage. Young was 
five years less. In his modest farewell speech after the cur- 
tain had descended on his Hamlet, he said, “It has been 
asked why I retire from the stage while still in possession of 
whatever qualifications I could ever pretend to unimpaired. 
I will give you my motives, although Ldo not know you will 
accept them as 7e¢sens—but reason and fecling are notalways 
cater-cousins; I feel then the toil and excitement of my call- 
ing weigh more heavily upon me than formerly; and if: my 
qualifications are unimpaired, so I would have them remain 
in your estimate. . . . Lam loth to remain before my patrons 
until I have nothing better to present them than tarnished 
metal.” Among Young’s after-enjoyments was that of music. 
We well remember his always early presence in the front row of 
| the pit at the old Opera House, and the friendly greetings that 
jused to be exchanged between him and Mori, Nicholson, 
| Linley, Dragonetti, and other great instrumentalists, as they 
| made their appearance in the orchestra. 
| Some theatrical impulses never abandoned him. 
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grandsons to see the writer of these pages, who had long en- 
jeyed his personal friendship, and who happened at the 
moment to be at dinner with his family. ‘Tell them,’ he said 
to the servant, ‘not to hurry; but when they are at leisure, 
there are two little boys waiting to see them.’” 

Great writers in their own houses, like prophets among 
their own people, proverbially lack much of the considera- 
tion they find abroad. Mrs. Douglas Jerrold always won- 
dered what it was people found in her husband's jokes to 
laugleat. It is suéd that many years had passed over the head 
of Burns’s son before the young man knew that his father 
was famous as a poet. It is certain that Walter Scott’s 
eldest son had arrived at more than manhood before he had 
the curiosity to read one of his sire’s novels. He thought 
little of itwhen he had read it. This want of appreciation the 
son derived from his mother. Once, when Young was ad- 
miring the fashion of the ceiling, in Scott’s drawing-room at 
Abbotsford, Lady Scott exclaimed in her droll Guernsey ac- 
cent, “Ah! Mr. Young, you may look up at the bosses in the 
ceiling, as long as you like, but you must not look down at 
my poor carpet, for Tam ashamed of it. IT must get Scott to 
write some more of his nonsense books and buy me a new 
one!” 

It is a curious fact that Scott, harmonious poet as he was, 
had no ear for music, unless it were that of a ballad, and he 
would repeat that horribly out of tune. He was, however, 
in tune with all humanity; as much so with a King as with 
the humblest of his subjects. When he went on board the 
royal yacht which had arrived near Leith, with George IV., 
amid such rain as only falls in Scotland, Scott, in an off- 
hand, yet respectful way, told the king that the weather re- 
minded him of the stormy day of his own arrival in the 
Western Highlands, weather which so disgusted the land- 
lord of the inn, who was used to the very worst, that he 
apologized for it. “Gude guide us! this is just awfu’! Sic- 
can a downpour, was ever the like! I really beg your par- 
don! I’m sure it’s nae faut o’ mine. I canna think how it 
should happen to rain this way just as you o’ a’ men in’ the 
warld should come to see us! It looks amaist personal! I 
can only say, for my part, ’m_ just ashamed o’ the weather!” 
Having thus spoken to the king, Scott added: “TI do not 
know, sire, that I can improve upon the language of the 
honest innkeeper. I canna think how it should rain in this 
way, just as your majesty, of all men in the world, should 
have condescended to come and see us. I can only say in the 
name of my countrymen, I'm just ashamed o’ the weather !” 
It was at Scott's petition that the royal landing was deferred 
till the next day, which brought all the sunshine that was 
considered necessary for the occasion, 

It is singular to tind Charles Mathews, senior, writing of 
himself: “If only perform for one rank of persons. The 
lower orders hate and avoid me, and the middle classes can- 
not comprehend me.” THe used to get fun enough out of his 
own man-servant, Whose awe and pride at seeing a titled per- 
sonage at his master’s house were amply stimulated by friends 
of Mathews who visited him under assumed dignities. Charles 
Kemble was always announced as the Persian Ambassador, 
Faweett as Sir Francis Burdett, and Young as the Duke of 
Wellington. One day, a real Lord—Lord Ranelagh—called 
and sent in a message expressive of his desire to see Mathews. 
Mathews, supposing the visitor was a fellow-player passing as 
a peer, sent a reply that he wss just then busy with Lord 
Vauxhall. When’ Mr. Julian Young once told Matiews he 
was going to Lord Dacres at the Hoo, the actor replied, 
Who? and thinking Bob Acres was raised to the peerage, 
begged to be remembered to Sir Lucius O' Trigger ! 

One of the most flattering kindnesses ever paid to the elder 
Mathews, was when he was once standing among the crowd 
in a Court of Assize, where Judge Alan Park was presiding. 
lis Lordship sent a note down to him, requesting him to 
come and take a seat on the bench. The actor obeyed, and 
the judge was courteously attentive to him. Mathews was 
subsequently the guest of his old friend Mr. Rolls, at whose 
house in Monmouthshire the judge had previously been stay- 
ing. The player asked if his lordship had alluded to him. 
“ Yes,” said Rolls, who proceeded to relate how Judge Park 
had been startled at seeing in court a fellow who was in the 
habit of imitating the voice and manners of the judges, on 
the stage. Indeed, his imitation of Lord Ellenborough, in 
“ Love, Law, and Physic,” had well nigh brought the imita- 
tor to grief. Park said the presence of Mathews so troubled 
him that he invited the mimic to sit near him, and behaved 
so kindly that he hoped the actor, out of simple gratitude, 
would not include him in his Legal Portraits in comedy or 
farce. : k . 

Appreciation of the drama is neither strong nor clear in at 
least one part of the vicinity of Shakspeare’s native town. 
After: the busy time of the “Tercentenary,”) Mr, Julian 
Youbg sent his servants to the theatre, in Stratford. They 
had never been in a playhouse before. The piece repre- 
sented was “ Othello.” On the following morning, wishing 
to know the effect of the drama on his servants’ minds, Mr. 
Julian Young questioned them in’ their several departnents, 
The butler was impressed to this effect: “ Thank you, sir, for 
the treat. The performers performed the performance which 
they had to perform, excellent: well—especially the female 
performers—in the performance.” The more impulsive 
coachman, in the harness-room, exclaimed, “’Twas really 
beautiful, sir, [Jiked it onaccountable! But when he was 
asked what the play was about he frankly confessed that he 
didn’t exactly know; but that it) was very pretty, and was 
upon sweet-hearting! On a former occasion when the gar- 
dener and his wife liad been treated to the Bristol Theatre, 
their master on the next day, ed: “ Well, Robert, what 
did you sce last night?’ The bewildered fellow replied, 
after a pause, “ Well, sir, L saw what you sent me to sce!” 
“ What was that?’ “Why, the play, in course!” “ Was it 
a tragedy or a comedy?” “I don't know what you mane. 
I can’t say no more than I have said, nor no fairer! All 
know is there was a precious lot on ’em on the theayter stage ; 
and there they was, in and out, and out and in again!” The 
wife had more definite ideas. She was all for the second 
piece, she said: the “ pantrymine, and what I liked best in it 
was where the fool fellar stooped down and grinned at we 








throngh his legs!’ Good creature ! after all, her taste was in 
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tune with that of King George IIL, who thought Garrick | 
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Jeffreys was ready with his reply. “ That ’ud never do, sir,” 
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| happens to have something strikingly appropriate to say of 


fidgety, and who laughed himself into fits at the clown who) he said. “ What! leave my post to a stranger? What would | an immediate exciting topic, he has a chance of being able to 


could get a whole bunch of carrots into his mouth, and ap- | 
parently swallow them, with supplementary turnips to make 
them go down! ‘The gardenet’s wife, therefore, need not be 
ashamed. She is not half so much called upon to blush as | 
ihe wife of the treasurer of Drury Lane Theatre, who was | 
one of a score of professional ladies and gentlemen dining | 
together some forty years ago. The lady hearing “ Venice | 
Preserved” named, made the remark that she believed “ it 
was one of Shakspeare’s plays, was it not?” We have our- 
selves a bill of Drury Lane, not ten years old, in which 
* Othello” is announced as Bulwer’s tragedy, &c. ; but that 
of course was a misprint. On our showing it in the green- 
room, hcwever, not one of the performers saw the error ! 

Let us now look at some of the other personages who 
figured in the bygone period; and first, of kings. Poor old 
George III. cannot be said at any time to have been “ every 
inch a king.’ He was certainly not, by nature, a cruel man. 
Yet he betrayed something akin to cruelty when, on the night 
of the Lord George Gordon riots, an officer who had been 
actively employed in suppressing the rioters, waited on the 
king to make his report. George III. hurried forward to 
meet him, crying out, with screaming iteration: “ Well! 
well! well! L hope you peppered them well! peppered them 
well! peppered them well!” There may, however, have 
been nothing more in this than there was in Wellington’s in- 
junction to his officers on the day that London was threat- 
ened with a Chartist revolution, “ Remember, gentlemen, 
there must be no little war!” In such cases, humanity to re- 
volutionists is lack of merey to the friends of order. 

Monarchs, who have to submit to many tyrannies by which 
monarchs alone can suffer, must have an especial dread of 
levees and presentations. The monotony must be killing ; at 
the very best, irritating. Gegrge LV. had the stately dreari- 
ness very much relieved. On one occasion, when a nervous 
gentleman was bowing and passing before him, a lord-in- 
waiting kindly whispered to him, “ Kiss hands!” The ner- 
vous gentleman accordingly moved on to the door, turned 
round, and there kissed his hands airily to the King by way 
ef kindly farewell! George LV. laughed almost as heartily 
as his brother, King William, did at an unlucky alderman 
who was at Court on the only day Mr. Julian Young ever 
felt himself constrained to go into the royal presence. The 
alderman’s dress-sword got between his legs as he was back- 
ing from that presence, whereby he was tripped up and fell 
backwards on the floor. King William cared not a fig for 
dignity. He remarked with great glee to those who stood 
near: “ By Jove! the fellow has cut a crab!” and the kingly 
laughter was, as it were, poured point blank into the floun- 
dering alderman. This was not encouraging to Mr. Young, 
who had to follow. As newly-appointed royal chaplain in 
Hampton Court Palace Chapel, King William had expressed 
a wish to see him at a levee, and obedience was a duty. The 
chaplain had been told by Sir Horace Seymour that he had 
nothing to do but follow the example of the gentleman who 
might happen to be before him. The principal directions to 
the neophyte were: “ Bow very low, and do not turn your 
back on the King!” ‘The instant the chaplain had kissed the 
King’s band, however, he turned his back upon his sovereign, 
and hurried off. Sir Horace Seymour afterwards consoled 
him for this breach of etiquette by stating that a Surrey 
baronet who had followed him made a wider breach in court 
observance. ‘The unlucky baronet, seeing the royal hand 
outstretcued, instead of reverently putting his lips to it, 
caught bold of it and wrung it heartily! The King who 
loved a joke, probably enjoyed levees, the usual monotony 
of which were relieved by such screaming-farce incidents as 
these. 

‘Those royal brothers, sons of George IIL, were remarkably 
out-spoken. They were not witty themselves, but they were 
now and then the cause of wit in others. It must have been 
the Duke of Cumberland who (on listening to Mr. Nightin- 
gale’s story of having been run away with when driving, and 
that at a critical moment he jumped out of the carriage) 
blandly exclaimed: “Fool! fool!’—* Now,” said Nightin- 
gale, on telling the incident to Horace Smith, “ it’s all very 
well for him to call me a fool; but I can’t conceive why he 
should. Can you?’—* No!” rejoined Horace, “ I can’t, be- 
cause he could not suppose you ignorant of the fact!” 

Ready wit in women (now passed away), wit, too, combined 
with courage, is by no means rare. During the ruro-diaboli- 
cal reign ot “ Swing,” that incarnation of ruflfianism, in the 
person of the most hideous blackguard in the district, with a 
mov of thieves and murderers at his back, attacked Fifield, 
the old family residence of two elderly maiden ladies, named 
Penruddock. When the mob were on the point of resorting 
to extreme violence, Miss Betty Penruddock expressed her 
astonishment to the ugly leader of the band that“ such a 
good-looking man as he should be eaptain of such an ill- 
favored hand of robbers. Never again will I trust to good 





looks!’ eried the old lady, whose flattery so touched the 
vanity of “ Swing” that he prevailed on his followers to de- 
sist. “Only give us some beer,” he said,“ and we won't 


touch a hair ot your head!” “ You can’t,” retorted the plucky 
old lady, “for 1 weara wig!” On the other hand, the vanity 
of young ladies was once effectually checked at Hampton 
Court Chapel. A youthful beauty once fainted, and the 
handsome Sir Horace Seymour carried her out. On sueces- 
sive Sundays successive youthful beauties fainted, and the 
handsome Sir Horace carried them successively out, till he 
grew tired of bearing such sweet burthens. A report that in 
future all swooning nymphs would be carried out of the 
chapel by he dustman cured the epidemic. 

We are much disposed to think that there is at least as 
much ready wit and terseness of expression among the hum- 
bler classes as among those who are higher born and _ better 
taught. Much has been said of the ladies of Llangollen, 
Lady Eleanor Butler and Miss Ponsonby. We question if in 
all that has been written of those pseudo-reclyses, they have 
heen half so well hit-oft as by Mrs. Morris, a lodging-house 
keeper in the neighborhood. “I must say, sir, after all,” 
observed Mrs. Morris,“ that they were very charitable and 
cantankerous. ‘They did a deal of good, and never forgave 
an injury!’ There is something of the ring of Mrs. Poyser 
in this pithily-rendered judgment. Quite as sharp a passage 
turns up in the person of an eccentric toll-keeper, Old 
Jeffreys, who was nearly destitute of mental. training, and 
whom Mr. Julian Young was anxious to draw to church ser- 
vice. The old man was ready for him. “ Yes, sir, it be a 
pity, bain't it’ We pike-keepers, and shepherds, and carters, 
and monthly nusses has got souls as well as them that goes to 
Cuurch and chapel. But what can us do? ‘Why, I says, 
says I, to the last parson as preached to me, ‘don’t catechism 
say summat or other about doing our duty in the state of 
ilfe in which we be? So, after all, when I be taking toll o° 
Sundays, lm not far wrong, am 1?’ The rector proposed to 








find w paid substitute for him while he attended church, 


master say to me if he heard on’'t?” Mr. Julian Young, 
pointing with pleasure to a Bible on old Jeflrey’s shelf, ex- 


do, sir,’ was the candid rejoinder, “I allus gets so poorus 
over it!” When the rector alluded to a certain wench as 
“disreputable,” Jeflreys protested in the very spirit of chivalry. 
“Don’t do that!) Doas Ido? I allus praises her. Charity 
hides a deal o’ sin, master! ain’t that Scripture? If it are, 
am I to be lectured at for sticking up and saying a good word 
for she?” When it was urged that this light-o-love queen 
ought to be married, Samaritan Jeflreys stept in with his 
sympathetic balsam. “ Poor thing!” he exclaimed, “ she ain't 
no turn tow!” The apology was worthy of my Uncle Toby ! 
—_ Temple Bar 
ouenniilipincnaen 
A NEW BATTLE OF DORKING. 
1 served as gunner’s mate 
When I was twenty-eight, 
That's fifty anno dominis ago, 
And our ship, which was the Spanker, 
Were a riding at her anchor, 
One Sunday night in August, you must know. 


| were chewin’ of a quid, 
Which I ordinary did 
O’ Sundays, for I think it’s sort o’ right, 
When our gunner—Ben’s his name— 
Did quite suddenly exclaim, ; 
And his exclamation were “ Blow me tight!” 


Says he, “ My jolly mates, 
TV; ’ 
This here Lloyd’s paper states 
As we're goin’ to fight them German furrineers!” 
Whereupon we tars, in spite 
Of its bein’ Sunday night, 
Stood up and gave three hearty British cheers. 


Well, we sailed away to meet 
This famous German fleet, 
Consarnin’ which there’d been no end of jaw; 
For in six weeks they had planned, 
And built, and launched, and manned 
The finest fleet a nation ever saw. 


We had cruised about on Sunday, 
But about six bells on Monday, 
When as sinooth as any mirror was the water, 
Right out on the horizon, 
Rose a cloud as black as pizon ; 
"Twas the foe a steamin’ down upon our quarter. 


"Twas all as still as death, 
There was not a single breath, 
But our adm’ral wore a smile upon his cheek ; 
The foe was on our larboard, 
But right away out starboard 
Was a werry little tiny narrer streak. 


A chucklin’ werry sly, 
And a winking of his eye, 
Our admiral gave orders for to run ; 
And the enemy gave chase, ; 
For the Germans, as a race, 
Iiave a preference for fighting ten to one. 


At seven we felt a whiff; 
At eight it blowed right stiff; 
At nine it was blowing half a gale; 
But at ten the waves ran higher 
Than St. Paul’s Cathedral's spire, 
And my language to describe the same do fail. 


We kept a ‘lectric light 
A burning all the night; 
But on Tuesday in the morning about three 
My gunner up and spoke, 
* Darn me if any smoke 
Is a comin’ from their chimney pots,” says he. 


Just then we heerd a shout, 
And our admiral sang out, 
“ Send the signal up to wear about, and close !” 
Then fore and aft we ran; 
To his post stood every man; 
And louder than the storm our cheers arose. 


We neared them, and took aim, 
And the word to fire came, 
And our volley down the line of battle roared; 
jut the German answered not— 
Not a solitary shot— 
But her ensign fluttered down by the board. 


We was speechless pretty nigh, 
As we couldn’t make out for why 
The sponge they should so quickly up’ards chuck it, 
Till Bismarck we espied 
Hengin’ pallid o’er the side, 
And Moltke sitting down beside a bucket. 


All their gunners, all their stokers, 
Lay as flat as kitchen pokers, 

All a groaning from the bottom of their soul 
For all their precious crew, : 
Unaccustomed to the Blue, 

Invalided when the ships began to roll. 


And thus the battle ended, 
And the broken peace was mended; 

And William, when at last he cease: to be 
Died a sadder and a wiser, ‘ 
A more circumspect old Kaiser, 

And a member of the Peace Societee. 

—London Society. 
————»_——____ 


THE LITERARY LIFE. 


The question of the value of personal influence in ad- 
vancing the beginner who is attempting to find his way into 
literature, has always, so far as my reading goes, been un- 
truthfully described: We have been constantly told that in 
literature introductions are of no use ; merit, everything. But 
why should literature be unlike any other thing under heaven 
in this respect? Put the case of obtaining an audience 
wholly irrespective of profit. Here, the s).eaking trumpet 
that falls to a man’s lot is of the very utmost moment. If he 


get a good speaking-trumpet. I am thinking now of the 
e Letters of an Englishman,” which, as far as 1 know, were 


| pressed a hope that he often read it.” “Can't say as how I} at once admitted to the Times soleiy on the strength of their 


{merit and their applicability. But it is very rarely that so 
| many favorable conditions occur as happened to unite in that 
particular case. In ninety-nine instances out of a hundred 
the value of an introduction in getting a writer a good 
speaking-trumpet is immense. A celebrated name is a kind 
of introduction which will illustrate the subject very well. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, for example, inherits a name which is 
historical, and which has the effect of most powerful intro- 
ductions. Apart from his genuine capacities and high cul- 
ture, he has been immensely indebted, as a political and social 
critic, to the speaking-trumpet—the Pall Mall Gazette—which 
personal accidents placed in his power. There was not 
another organ in the world in which his peculiar communi- 
cations would have been welcomed, and would have found, 
at once, so favorable and so large an audience. The Pa’! 
Mall Gazette was an accident, and the circumstances that gave 
him his speaking-trumpet were a sort of accident, and 
nothing else. For myself, while the most felicitous literary 
incident in my life was what people would call fortuitous as 
well—that is, I was indebted to no introduction for it—I as- 
sert that it is mere rant and fustian to deny the value of in- 
troductions in literary business{matters. They will not pro- 
cure success for bad work, but they give a particular piece of 
ordinary good work the exceptional chance which is neces- 
sary for the acquisition of a footing. And for business pur- 
ses that is everything. It is true, all this applies more to 
journalism than to other kinds of literary work. But this 
just covers the largest field of all, and the field in which the 
competitors are, upon a superficial view, the most nearly 
equal. Now, the hasty view which, alone, an overworked 
editor is able to take of the pretensions of a new-comer is 
necessarily superficial. So very few persons have the 
requisite faculties for judging of poetry, that that is in a very 
peculiar position. Here, and in the better sorts of fiction, 
introduction can do—we may say—nothing. Perhaps a real 
gift for story-telling, is, of all literary gifts, the one that is 
most sure to find its own way. The number of persons who 
can tell a good story from a bad one is very considerable ; so 
that though a new-comer, with startling peculiarities, may be 
snubbed here and there, the beginner in fiction, if really ca- 
pable, stands a good chance. On the other hand, though the 
number of people who can tell poetry from mere verse is 
few, it is easy, a certain degree of merit once reached, to get 
poetry printed. And then, the few who do know poetry, have a 
quick scent for it. So those who have cast bread upon the 
waters in that kind may rest tranquil—they have been, or 
will be, found out. Besides, though it costs something, it is 
not so very difficult to get a volume of poetry into print now- 
a-days. And poetry is, I repeat, almost certain to be found out 
by somebody. This remains true, in spite of the fact that 
there is sometimes a conflict of verdicts. The least compe- 
tent and most adverse critics of Keats and Wordsworth would 
not have denied, upon being pressed, that the differentia of 
their minds was tic; the rest, it will be observed, was 
mere matter of (what is called) taste. The radical question 
ut by the man who thinks he sings is, “ Do you acknow- 
ledge this for singing ?’—Saint Pauls. 
——_—— 
SCRAPS FROM MY NOTE-BOOK. 


BY 4 GEOLOGIST. 
TRESPASSING. 


It is unnecessary to say that geologists are frequently tres- 
passers on other men’s lands. Sometimes they remain in 
happy ignorance of the fact; but, when it is made known to 
them, they generally find the simple statement that they are 
geologists and strangers sufficient to secure a free passage. 
Occasionally, however, the battle is not so easily won ; but, if 
it is ever lost, it may, in all probability, be ascribed to defec- 
tive tactics. 

A tempting cliff having once detained a companion and 
myself so long as to render it improbable that we should 
reach a neighboring railway station in time for the last train 
to the town whither we were going, we committed the tres- 
pass of walking on the railway, by which the distance would 
be shortened fully one-half. hen within sight of the sta- 
tion, our way was barred by a stop-gate, at a point where the 
common road crossed the rails. The gatekeeper who pre- 
sented himself possessed a countenance so far from assuring, 
as to satisfy me that he would, at least, turn us back. Re- 
solved, however, to make a push for it, I addressed him 
thus :— 

“ Of course, you have power to turn us back, if you like to 
do so ; and, though we shall lose the train and be put to great 
inconvenience, we will retrace our steps at once, if you say 
we must. If, however, I can read faces, you are much too 
good-natured a fellow to do anything of the kind. Which 
shall it be ?” 

“Well, sir,’ he replied, “Ill open the gate for you this 
time ; but don’t trespass again. And let me say that, though 
I like a little butter, I hate grease.” : 

“ Thank you,” said I. And we passed through. 

“T think you’re checkmated, old fellow,” said my com- 
panion. 

“Never mind that. 
work I intended.” 


A friend and I once spent a good deal of time in studying 
a very long and fine cliff section of the Keuper, or Upper 
New Red Sandstone. We had proceeded in the direction of 
the Dip, until we had reason to believe that the famous Bove 
Bed was so near at hand that a short distance farther would 
bring it to the level of the beach, so that we should be able 
to investigate it easily. Unfortunately, however, before this 
point was reached, the entire section was concealed by the 
débris of a great and famous landslip, which extended a con- 
siderable distance along the coast. There was nothing for it 
but to ascend the cliff at the first point at which a path could 
be extemporized, and to seek the outcrop of the bed at the 
summit. Having gained the top of the cliff, we found it ne 
cessary to cross a hedge, on which I accordingly got, and was 
about to descend on the other side, when a gentleman stand 
ing just below me, and whom we had not previously seen 
said— 

“ You can’t come here.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ This is my property ; and I allow no trespassing.” 

“Ts the land on this side your property also?” 

“No, that belongs to——.” 

“ Well, I’m very sorry ; but it can’t be helped.” 

Then, turning to my companion, I remarked— 

“ We must give up the search, that’s all.” 

And I jumped back to the ground I had just left—intend- 


Whether butter or grease, it did the 
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ing, nevertheless, to get permission to cross the hedge, and, if 
possible, to find the stratum we were seeking. 

The owner of the adjoining land walked leisurely away 
from the cliff, keeping near the hedge which separated us; 
and we did the same thing on the other side. 

At length I ventured to say to him— | 

“ Allow me, sir, to congratulate you on your property ; and | 
pardon my adding that 1 really envy you—as you are the | 
fortunate proprietor of the Bone Bed.” ~ | 

“What Bone Bed?” 

The question was asked ina tone and manner that showed 
a desire for information on it; and I proceeded to explain the | 
leading characteristics of the stratum, its position in the geo- 
logical series, and the chief fossils it had yielded. It was 
obvious that our new acquaintance had some knowledge of 
geology}, and that he was interested in the statements to 
which he had listened. We accordingly felt that he was dis- 
armed, and would speedily strike. Having put a few perti- 
nent questions on the subject, he pointed out a comparatively 
low part of the hedge, and said— 

“T think you can cross there, without doing any harm. I 
wish you luck in your search for the Bone Bed. Good day.” 

“ Good day, and thank you.” 

With this, he left us. We returned to the cliff, were ve 
soon on the Bone Bed, and extracted a large number of fossils 
from it. 

On one occasion, the discovery of fossils of a remarkable 
and interesting character in a new locality tempted me to 

rolong my search to a later hour than I intended. At 
ength, just before sunset, I started to walk to my temporary 
home—fully eight miles distant. Being familiar with the 
country, I knew that by crossing a couple of fields, at least a 
mile would be saved. That this had been frequently done, a 
well-worn path assured me; and that it was a trespass was 
rendered equally clear by an announcement to that effect on 
a board erected on a pole at the point whence I diverged 
from the highway. I had almost cleared the distance, when, 
to my dismay, the farmer who occupied the land—a thorough 
John Bull—was standing in the path awaiting me. Putting 
a bold face on the matter, I marched on, as if his presence in 
no way affected me, until well within earshot, when he 
ry — 

“ You must go back.” 

“Go back! Why?” 

“ You’m trespassing.” 

“Trespassing! I’m extremely sorry.” 

“Sorry! Ees, I reckon. You know you’m trespassing. 
Sorry, eh!” 

“ What makes you say so?” 

“Dedn’t ’ee zee the board back there ”” 

“T saw the board on the pole, if you mean that.” 

“Ees,I do mean that. I know’d you'd a zid en safe 
enough. Ded ’ee read what’s upon en?” 

“My dear sir, pardon my saying so, but are you not going 
too fast? Should you not first prove that I can read ?” 

“ Oh! oh!—that’s good, that es! A man like you not able 
to read! Ob! oh!—that’s uncommon good. Beat’s cock- 
fighting all to fits. Oh! oh!” And his sides shook with 
laughter. 

aving succeeded in making him laugh, I knew he would 
not turn me back ; so I said— 

“T have to go to L——to-night ; and that, as you know, is 
along step. Nevertheless, I'll go back at once if you insist 
on it; but if you'll allow me to go on, I shall feel much ob- 
liged.” 

“ Well, I dont s’pose you'll do much harm, zo you may go 
on now you've got zo var; but ’tez uncommon hard to have 
a lot of trespassers ’pon your ground day arter day. ’Ees, 
you may go on now.” Me 

“ Thank you very much. Good evening. 

When I had got some distance from him, he shouted after 


e— 

“Holloa! I say!” 

“What is it?” 

“ Blant you a Methoday passon ?” 

“Oh, dear,no. You flatter me too much.” 

I presume that he felt he had lost the battle, and sent his 
question after me as a parting shot. 

RECKONING. 


The geologist frequently gets far away from tourists’ 
tracks, and from the comforts and tariff which spring up 
along them. : } ; 

I once found a domicile for a couple of nights in a very 
humble inn, where everything, though very clean, was very 
meagre. I had taken two breakfasts and two teas in the 
house, and when about to leave asked the landlady— 

“ What have I to pay?” 

“Pay, sir? Why, s’pose we set down and reckon °” 

“ By all means.” : 

“ There’s two beds. What shall we zay for they? You 
wudn’t think sixpence a-piece for ’em too mnch, p’raps ?” 

“Certainly not, if you are satisfied.” 

“ Well, then, that’s a shilling. And there’th bin fower 
mayls, I think.” 

“Yes, four.” 

“ Well, what shall we zay for the mayls ?” 

“ You are the best judge of that.” 

“ S'pose we zay eightpence a mayl? Wud ’ee think that 
out of the way ” 

“ Oh, dear, no!” 

“ Well, four times eight’s thirty-two. Thirty pence is two 
and sixpence; so that’s two and eightpence; and a shilling 
for the s makes three and eightpence altogether. I hope 
you don’t think I'm impozin’ upon ‘ce ?” 

“ By no means.” 

I gave her two half-crowns; and when I declined to take 
the change, remarking, “ That’s for attendance, you know,” the 
good old creature seemed rather hurt than gratified. 


Once, soon after mid-day, I found myself at a lone wayside 
inn, and encountered a forlorn-looking hostess with a black 
eye, of whom I asked— ms 
» “ A crust of bread and cheese, and a glass of beer. 

“ Can’t ‘ave it, zur.” 

“What?” 

“ You can’t ’ave it, zur.” 

“ Why not?” 

“Cause me and my old man ‘th valled out.” 

“Tm sorry for that. But what has it to do with my hav- 
ing refreshment °” 

“TI tell ’ee, we've valled out, and he ’th carr’d away the 
kay ; zo you can’t ave it. You may ‘ave some of they there 
orts’”—whortle-berries—“ if you like ; but there’s nort else.” 

I declined the “orts,” and proceeded on my journey, 
which, after a walk of —— miles, brought me to an inn 
where the host and hostess lived amicably. Finding that a 
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bed was obtainable, I ordered tea, with ham and eggs, add- 





ing— 
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* Be so good as to give mea glass of beer im the meantime. 


[should not have thought it necessary to state that I did 


Slipping oft my collecting basket, but leaving my hammer | not eat all that was comprised in the spread just described, 


in the belt in which it was carried, I took a seat on the 


masons who had just “left work,” who were enjoying a glass 
and pipe before going home. 

They all eyed me intently; but fora time no one spoke. 
At length one of them took the pipe from his lips, and 
emitted the accumulated smoke in that long thin thread 
which seems to betoken a desire to make the most of a good 
thing. When his lips were at liberty, he said— 

“Ax your pardon, sir, for making so bould; but what 
trade be you?” 

“T can’t say I have a trade.” 

“Cause of your hammer, sir, I took the liberty.” 

“Oh, my hammer! I can only say, I break stones on the 
road.” 

The trio exclaimed in a chorus— 

“ We won't believe that.” 

“If you'll open my basket, you'll see the stones I've 
broken.” 

T had spent the day before in a richly fossiliferous greer- 
sand district, and had collected very fine specimens; whilst 
the rocks of the locality in which the inn stood were, so far 
as was known, utterly destitute of fossils. 

Taking me at my word, one of the masons opened the 
basket, and took out the first stone that came to hand. It 
proved to be a piece of greensand, with an unmistakable 
shell firmly embedded in it, yet standing out in bold relief. 
Instantly their pipes were snatched from their lips, their 
mouths fell open, and they all stared at the specimen as if they 
would at once penctrate the mystery connected with. it. 
Never had I seen looks in which ignorance, wonder, and ad- 
miration were so obviously blended and so strongly pro- 
nounced. At length one of them exclaimed— 

“Why, how did thekky’—a provincialism for that— 
“ shell get there ?” 

Obviously, fossils, with their wondrous teachings, were new 
to them. 

My attempt to reply to their question eventuated in a sort 
of conversational lecture ; and, so far as my experience goes, 
no audience was ever more attentive or more interested. 
The discourse was at length cut short by the landiady’s an- 
nouncement— 

“ Your tea’s ready, sir.” 

And she intimated that I was to adjourn to the adjoining 
parlor—which, however, was within earshot of my audience. 
As I took my place at the table, the following flattering re- 
mark reached me— 

“ Lord! what a scholar he ez! Lreckon he writ’th a boote- 
ful hand, ef we cud zee it.” 

Before my meal was over, they had left the house; and I 
have never seen them since. This, however, seems to have 
been no fault of theirs—as the following incident shows. On 
finishing my breakfast the next morning, I told the hostess I 
wished to pay my “ reckoning ;” to which she replied— 

“ My maister wishes to spaik to ’ee ‘bout that, sir, plaize. 
May he come in ?” 

“ Oh, certainly. I shall be very glad to see him.” 

But what it all meant, I had no conception. 

The landlady at once withdrew; and the master of the 
house very shortly entered, apparently very ill at ease. He 
shuttled into the room, constantly shifted himself from leg to 
leg without advancing, giving himself the appearance of a 
ship rolling in a heavy sea which struck her on the beam ; 





then he bit his nails; and, finally, scratched his head. Inj 


short, his appearance, when translated into words, was to the 
effect of—* Dang me if I know how to begin.” To help him, 
I told him it was a fine morning. He seemed grateful forthe 
information, assented to its truth, and then said— 

“ Where be gwain ?” 

“Tam about to walk to M——.” 

* Be in a hurry for a day or two, or a week ?” 

“ T can scarcely say that I am ina hurry; but I wish toget 
there to-night.” 

“The men were very much plaised with what you told ‘em 
last evening.” 

“| thought they were interested.” 

“ Oh, ees—uncommon, I’sure ’ee. I hope no offence, sir; 
but ef you'd stop ’ere for a foo days, or a week, and talk to 
the men in the evenin’s, you shud be welcome to meat, drink, 

yashing, and lodging free gratis. I’m sure lots o’ men wud 
come an’ hear ’ee, and I shud zell an uncommon zight 0° 
beer.” 

“ Your offer is extremely handsome, and most tempting ; 
and I am much obliged to you for it. But my plan was to 
reach M—— to-night, and I don’t like to make any altera- 
tion. Thank you very much; but I must get on.” 

I was accordingty allowed to pay my “reckoning,” and to 
proceed. 

Once, when gradually emerging from the region of bye- 
ways, I arrived, late at night, at a village inn on one of the 
great highways of the county, aad had gone to bed, after a 
humble supper of bread and cheese and beer. My request 
for breakfast next morning was met by the question— 

“ What will you please to have for breakfast, sir?” 

My experience for some time before had gone far to hum- 
ble me; nevertheless, I resolved to “ make a bold stroke” for 
a meal, and therefore replied to the waitress— 

“Tea, ham and eggs.” Adding, in an aside—*‘ Don’t you 
wish you may get it?” 

The girl disappeared with a “ Yes, sir ;” but almost imme- 
diately returned, and in terms of entreaty said— 

“Oh, please, sir, wud ’ee ’ave some beefstakes ?” 

I assumed a manner of dubitation, in order to impress her 
with the idea that in acquiescing in her suggestion I should 
be conferring a favor; and, after some time, replied— 

“ Well, 1 don’t care if I do—that is, if you can certainly 
recommend the steaks.” 

Having exclaimed, “ Oh, sir, they be booties,” she disap- 
peared; and I went on with my writing, at a little table near 
the window. 

In due time the announcement was made that breakfast 
was ready ; when, turning to the table, the following scene 
met my delighted gaze :—A dish with four splendid and well- 
cooked steaks, a couple of eggs, a tempting-looking cake, a 
plate piled with neatly cut bread and butter, a new loaf, a 
fresh pound of butter, and a glass vessel containing some 
tempting-looking clotted cream. My recent enforced asce- 
ticism had the effect of enhancing the picture and nerving 
me for the attack. On calling for my “ reckoning,” it proved 
that for this opportunity of making a meal the demand was 
no more than eighteenpence. 


This occurred at the very time when tourists were deluging | 


the newspapers with complaints respecting the high charges 
at hotels they visited; and my conscience has never been 
quite easy under the fact that until now the world has not 
been informed of my cheap and excellent breakfast. 




















1 | had I not recently been informed, at an hotel in a w altering 
“ kitchen settle,” and thereby joined three men, apparently 


place, that a gentleman, who for many years has made an an- 
nual visit of a week to the house, invariably at his breakfast 
disposes of a sole, two mutton chops, two kidneys, two eggs, 
and a dish of buttered toast—to say nothing of bread and but 

ter. My endeavors to learn what he was charged were un- 
availing.—-Once a Week. ; 





bccn 
THE * FASHIONABLE” SERMON. 


From time to time we read curious diatribes in certain 
journals as to the monotone character and dreariness of the 
modern sermon. We are inclined to think that the gentle- 
men who perform satiric exercises on this subject have not 
gone to the trouble of attending the London churches on 
Sunday. | There seems to have spread amongst ambitious 
curates a feeling that the pulpit might extend its sphere and 
jurisdiction considerably. itherto congregations were con- 
tent to have the Bible expounded, and a particular text dwelt 
upon, with a reverential avoidance of currentlay topics, or at 
least only such a reference to then as might be made by re- 
mote suggestions. The great themes of redemption and of 
future happiness or punishment were treated in perhaps a 
dull, but at any rate in a respectful, style. The “ rousing” 
discourse was left to the managers of “ Little Bethels,” and 
to the gentry who call upon those who sit under them to en- 
gage in “a kind of wrestling match with the Deity.” The 
manners and gesticulations of the apostle of the kerb were 
not imitated by the incumbents or dignitaries of the State- 
endowed edifices. A taste for sensation, however, set in 
around the pulpit. Charles Honeyman was made a pet of in 
Mayfair. His Sunday afternoons were as brilliantly attended 
as the Wednesday kettledrums of the esthetic countess who 
patronised his performances. He (Honeyman) was delicious 
on the vices of the hour. He would staré off with a line from 
St. Paul which almost hinted at a pun upon Rotten-row. 
lle reminded his listeners of dangers of gaicty, and he cata- 
logued and enumerated the gaieties with a picturesque unc- 
tion which caused his hearers to respect his experience and to 
enjoy their own again retrospectively. They could remem- 
ber him as he walked only the day before yesterday round 
the croquet hoops of the pleasant lawn party. To be rebuked 
for having to comply with the most polite exigencies of 
fashion is not on the whole uncomfortable or disconcerting, 
and the Rev. Mr. Honeyman’s congregation fluttered out from 
his establishment with a sense of having pledged themselves 
to being delightfully wicked again for the week to come. 

Another specimen of the modern popular preacher is the 
divine of literary accomplishments. He very soon lets his 
audience into the secret that he knows everything that can 
be had from Mudie’s, and that Tennyson is as familiar to him 
as the Concordance. He warns the ladies constantly on the 
perils of novel-devouring. He describes these vanities with 
grace and point. He indicates the relaxing, emotional in- 
fluence of the poetry of the hour, and his psychology is both 
candid and eloquent in research and expression. Compelled 
(at page 27 of his MS.) to wax warm over the theme, you 
think what an excellent, slashing critic has been lost in him ; 
but here you are mistaken, as he occasionally condescends to 
do lay work in a Review very similar to the professional and 
sacred duties in which he is occupied over his cushion. In 
the month of May he will manage, you may be sure, to have 
a word on the pictures of the Royal Academy. He will not 
name either the place or the picture, but he will compass his 
object: nevertheless. Should, a notoriety in the world of let- 
ters depart from our midst, the literary preacher is so readily 
prepared for the event that you suspect he must have a ne- 
crographic series of weeping essays in his desk similar to the 
dozen or so of bottled tears for great men which newspapers 
are accredited with keeping in stock in their offices. It is 
quite as good as a lecture on belles lettres to listen to this highly 
cultured gentleman. He has almost succeeded in procuring as 
it were a general pass for Shakespeare into sermons, and in- 
deed has been known to capa moral from that author in so 
well regulated a tone that fully one-half his congregation 
were satisfied that the sanction of authority conferred on the 
sentence came from the scriptural source of inspiration. He 
regards his compositions as works of art, and isas conscious] y 
proud of them as the writer of a prize poem who is entrusted 
with the delivery of his own verses. And the congregation 
to which this minister is attached are quite as vain of their 
favorite. Ile is asked to read ai private houses, and the wife 
of a baronet will condescend to illustrate his selections from 
a tragedy by appropriate splashes of music upon an enor- 
mously grand piano. He is willing to further charities by 
every rhetorical method that can be devised. He is sO ex- 
pert at this sort of business that the claims upon him during 
the season are exhaustive. E 

Cowper attacked the bergamot parson a long time ago, but 
the species is not at all extinct. The clerical dandy is a com- 
mon spectacle on the milder skirts of London society during 
the season. He flirts occasionally into a capital berth, and 
there is not the slightest fear whatever that he will marry « 
governess, or cultivate a nursery to bursting, and fall back 
upon the Curates’ Aid Society for out-door relief. He belongs 
to a club, and, though seldom or never in the smoking-room, 
he is not ignorant of the fashion of bachclors’ gossip. He 
only wants an opportunity to preach to make a hit, and it 
usually arrives. He is sharp, pretty, and politely subdued in 
costume and voice. His sermon demonstrates that he has 
not neglected the writings of other men. His success in a 
town appointment is rapid and marked. is superiors do 
not think so much of him—his ecclesiastical superiors—and 
when he ventures into print, his book of musings is rather 
laughed at where noticed than otherwise ; but he pursues the 
even tenor of his career, and, if unmarried, preaches into be- 
coming his wife the only belle of the parish who dresses for 
his church. a 

Later on, we shall find the fashionable sermons offered to 
us at the seaside, but that production may be deserving of 
special mention. We do not regard the present style of po- 
yular pulpit eloquence in Londen with much satisfaction. 
it may be lively, and it és lively, but dulness is better than an 
indecorous kind of animation suggestive of a mime upon the 
altar. Of course there are hundreds of earnest persons and 
learned gentlemen preaching in our sity whose discourses are 
marked by sound taste and sincere religious feeling—for these 
we yield to none in the depth and truth of our reverence ; 
but there are also in our midst a whole tribe of eager hunters 
after fashionable notoriety, who do not hesitate to use their 
sacred calling for the vainest purposes, and the unhealthy in- 
fluence exercised by these unworthy shepherds upon their 
flock is, unfortunately, increased by the spirit of sceptical un- 
concern for wholesome truth which is deteriorating the whole 
constitution of modern society.— Glove. 
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AMUSEMENTS. Feejee Islands. The wheels move so easily, their property is | large as it is, is not the whole world, and indeed but a 


WALLACK’S THEATRE—EVERY NIGHT, “ ELFIE.” 



















NIBLO’S GARDEN. — EVERY NIGHT, “ ACROSS 
THE CONTINENT.” 





OLYMPIC THEATRE.—* SCHNEIDER.” 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





A REMOVAL. 
GEORGE C. ALLEN 


has removed from 513 to 841 Broadway, four doors below Fourteenth 
street. Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry at lowest prices. 


OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 
$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
cashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 
OUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 

Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on , Sold by the box, at the depot, 
350 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 

JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, New York. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 5, 1871. 
THE CONDITION OF SPAIN. 
There seems a remarkable resemblance between the in- 
terregnum now existing in France and that which for two 
years was experienced in Spain under the leadership of Prim. 
The latter, as well as M. Thiers, was a believer in monarchy, 
but circumstances prevented him from doing anything to show 
his preferences. The state of the nation was substantially 
that of a republic, with Prim for a head as executive, while 
in France Thiers exercises the chief control. Since the arri- 
val of King Amadeus in Madrid the parties who had before 
quarreled have been quiet, but it seems as if this quiet were 
deceptive. There is much growling, and there is a feeling 
entertained that the Duke of Montpensier and Don Alfonzo 
have been unfairly treated. A foreigner has been preferred 
to a Spaniard, and a foreigner, too, who is especially obnox- 
ious to large classes of the Spanish people. The party of the 
priests dislike him. He is the son of that man who has lately 
so despoiled the church; who has taken away from the Pope 
the poor remains of his former power, and is now hated by 
all Catholic Christendom. The Liberal Catholic party, which 
should have by rights supported him, is largely composed of 
Republicans, opposed to royalty in any form. The popula- 
tion of Spain is more homogeneous than that of any other 
country of Eurgpe, or at least it is a country where there are 
fewer foreigners, and it is also a land where considerable 
prejudice is felt against strangers. King Amadeus feels this, 
and his recent refusal to accept the resignation of the minis- 
ters, although showing his love of fair play and his desire to 
follow English parliamentary practices, has embittered the 
opposition he receives. 
Spain seems, however, to be better oft than she has been 
before for half a century. Although there are plottings and 
counterplottings, yet they are not so important as in former 
years. There is no army in one part of the kingdom to fight 
an enemy. The country is at peace. The court is moral, at 
least compared with that of Isabella ; the sovereign is enlight- 
ened, and pays attention to the public business; the Cortes 
maintains parliamentary forms, and the extortions formerly 
so current in different parts of Spain, rendered possible by 
the unsettled condition of the country, have been greatly 
diminished. The press is free, and popular meetings are free. 
If Cuba, that fertile source of dissensions and expense, were 
to become tranquil, the army might be materially lessened, 
and the budget made lighter. A few years of firm and wise 
government would give a prominence to Spain which she 
has not enjoyed for a couple of centuries ; would enlarge her 
vineyards and her olive orchards, increase her mannfactures, 
and render her a place of resort from all portions of the 
globe. 





THE EXPLOSION OF THE WESTFIELD. 
There is, in a calamity like that of Sunday, something 
that leads men to inquire whether there may not be some 
eflectual method of preventing recurrences, as well as for 
punishing those who have occasioned the disaster. Com- 
mon.y, in the first few days, public opinion holds no punish- 
ment too great to be inflicted, but with the lapse of time 
anger becomes less, the extenuating circumstances are heard, 
and in the end nothing is done. 


‘| bilt, was absent, from his post, reading a newspaper, when the 


so secure from direct spoliation, that they neglect the neces- 
sary means of protecting it and their lives from more insidi- 
ous enemies. Huge corporations are able to defy popular 
sentiment, and to coin money in spite of the opposition of 
their victims. Of the railroads running out from this city, 
there are scarcely any that do not slaughter a score a year ; 
the rights of passengers are little regarded, and remonstrance 
made ineffectual. The ferries are generally bad, but this 
does not diminish their custom. The accident on Sunday 
will not probably lessen the travel to Staten Island next Sur- 
day. Last summer, on a railroad in New Jersey, five acci- 
dents happened in succession on five Saturdays. The com- 
pany was no more careful, the newspapers omitted noticing 
them, and there were just as many travellers on Monday as 
ever. Such a condition of things shows a criminal careless- 
ness, not only on the part of the company, but on that of the 
-passengers. No one, however, would assume the initiative, 
and so the whole thing was dropped. There is a lack of 
public spirit too plainly shown by the outrages heaped upon 
our citizens. No one resents them. 

There is, however, a method of restraining just such par- 
ticular forms of murder as that just shown. ‘The fault in the 
explosion lay with the company, either directly, through its 
parsimony in not providing new boilers, or in the negligence 
and carelessness of its servants. We think that the results 
of the investigation will show that both causes concurred in 
occasioning the catastrophe. There is on exhibition at the 
Police Superintendent's office a piece of iron, torn from the 
boiler, whose edges are not more than the fortieth of an inch 
thick, and the builder of the boiler declares that it was too 
old to be of any good, but had probably been retained to save 
the expense of a new one. But it seems also that the engi- 
neer, whose faithfulness is so highly praised by Mr. Vander- 


accident occurred, and that there had been ample time, sup- 
posing the boiler to have been a sound one, for tne fire to have 
generated enough steam to explode it. On either side the 
company is held, and justly. Punch hit the matter square on] 
the head when it declared that every railroad train should 
have a director strapped to the engine. Then troubles would 
cease. Such a deterrent would be a very powerful one. We 
unfortunately must resort to slow legal processes to inflict an 
appropriate punishment upon the corporation, and it will 
frequently happen that owing to the poverty of the claimant 
he is unable to gain redress. The suit is postponed and ap- 
pealed until the patience of the plaintilf is worn out, and 
then the matter ceases. The plan, often proposed, although 
never carried out, of imposing a fine in each case, say of five 
thousand dollars for every life lost, and a thousand for a leg 
or arm, would seem to have a measure of substantial justice 
in it. Inspections would be more rigid, better subordinate 
officers would be chosen, and we should hear very little of 
such aflairs as the explosion of the Westfield. It would be 
strange if a system current in the earliest ages of Saxon his- 
tory, of payment of wehrgelt, should again be revived, with 
a fixed price as an equivalent for a life. 





TRAVEL IN EUROPE. 

Some enterprising gentlemen advertise in the dailies that 
excursion tickets for the Old World, good for five months, 
will be sold by them for fifteen hundred dollars; in other 
words, that the illustrious Cook is to have imitators, and pos- 
sibly rivals, and that the polish of foreign travel can be had 
by any one, at the above extremely low prices—a large re- 
duction fora party. There are, no doubt, many Americans 
to whom this plan will seem seductive. They look forward 
to it for a realization of their long cherished dreams; the 
glories of Europe are before them, and they fail to realize 
how small a portion of it can be really compassed by any 
one in suchtime. There is certainly for a robust and indus- 
trious man an opportunity given in haif a year to see the 
most noted buildings in Europe, and to do the principal pic- 
ture galleries, but there can be no great civilizing influence 
in this haste. Travellers must get up before daylight, go 
through galleries with a mile of pictures in an hour, never 
go ina private house, and have no opportunity to make a 
little side excursion, or to go off the beaten track anywhere. 
Ic is far better for the cultivation of resthetic tastes to visit 
three or four large towns, such as Florence or Dresden, and 
make little trips of ten or tweaty miles from them in every 
direction, than to waste time in endeavoring to see the whole 
of the Continent. It is better to have an intelligent percep- 
tion of France than to hurry through both France and Ltaly, 
and have no abiding recollection of either. There are few 
towns that will not repay a sojourn of a week; there are many 
for which a month is too short, and some, like Rome, London, 
or Paris, are worth years of study. If you simply go through 
as a bird of passage, you lose the advantage of acquaintance 
with the people; you leave the society of intelligent people 
at home to consort with servants and postillions; you con- 


small part of it. A much more intelligent comprehension 
of history and the philosophy of mental evolution is thus 
gained, charity to foreigners is taught, and a decided ad- 
vance made in our own culture. No one can afford to 
neglect these opportunities, and we are glad to see so 
many Americans availing themselves of them. 
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CURRENT NOTES. 





We learn from the Figaro that, in spite of striking appear- 
ances to the contrary, it was the French who really won in 
the late war. What was it all about? The nomination of 
Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern as a candidate for the throne 
of Spain. The French had declared that he should not 
occupy the throne of Spain, and in fact it is not a German, 
but an Italian prince who now reigns in that country. The 
French were badly beaten in a good many battles, their 
Emperor and tl.cir two great armics were made captive ; but, 
for all that, the Prince of Hohenzollern is not King of Spain. 
That idea may afford consolation to a certain number of 
Frenchmen, but it is sad to think how far they have to travel 
in order to find it. 

The last number of Petermann’s Mitthedlungen contains an 
interesting description by Herr Mohr of a visit to the Vic- 
toria Falls, on the Zambesi. “I attained the object,” he says, 
“for which I made so many sacrifices, after innumerable 
difficulties and endless trials of patience, on the morning of 
the 2ist of June. To proceed any farther—an undertaking 
which I had often contemplateu—was unfortunately im- 
possible; the negroes could not be persuaded by any means 
to go beyond the waterfall; my clothes were torn to pieces, 
my provisions greatly reduced,and I had not powder enough 
for eight days. ...The length of the fall is nearly an English 
mile; it is 400 feet deep, and the cliff over which the water 
flows is from 280 to 360 feet wide. ‘The stream above the 
fall flows from north-north-west to south-south east....To 
the south of the fall, and parallel with it, lies a thick tropical 
wood on a peninsula; its soil is covered all over with the 
foot-prints of buffaloes, rhinoceroses, and clephants. Nearly 
in the middle of the stream, close to the fall, lies Garden 
Island, where its discoverer, Dr. Livingstone, landed and 
planted a small garden with useful plants, which, however, 
have been destroyed long ago by animals and weeds. The 
most imposing view of the fall is from a point at the extreme 
east of the western peninsula. ...The greatest mass of water 
comes from the west, the least from the east; the two unite 
under your feet, and the combined stream flows on in a 
channel only 270 feet wide, between dark precipices. ...The 
North American Indians call this kind of phenomenen ‘ the 
face of the Great Spirit smiling over the waters.’ ” 


The well-known Russian Panslavist, M. Hilferding, of St. 
Petersburgh, and M. Yezbera, professor of the Slavonic lan- 
guages at Warsaw, have drawn up a proposal for adopting 
Russian as the literary language of all the Slavonic nations. 
According to their plan the Russian character should, as a 
first step towards the establishment of a universal Slavonic 
language, be generally used by the Slavonians, with such 
modifications only as may be rendered necessary by the pecu- 
liarities of the various dialects. The proposal is embodied 
in a pamphlet which has been printed and circulated among 
the professors of the various Slavonic countries at the ex- 
pense of the Slavonic Committee of St. Petersburg. 

The Paris journals announce, under the head of “ Courrier 
des Théitres,” that the French Opera—* Grand Opéra,” 
“ Opéra National,” or whatever it is now to be called—is 
about to reopen; and it is now proposed, not without rea- 
son, that the first performance shall be for the benefit of the 
corps de ballet and other dancers, male and female, who must 
have suffered more than any other members of the compary 
from the theatres having been closed during the last ten 
months. The singers have, from time to time, been able to 
take part in concerts; but the dancers have been absolutely 
without occupation and without salaries. A ballet during a 
siege would have been thought highly unbecoming. More- 
over, at such concerts as were given, the singers who ap- 
peared wore plain clothes. A ballet with the ordinary 
costumes of the day would have been ludicrous ; and accord- 
ingly nothing of the kind was attempted. 

Some wily persons have, it seems, been laying a trap for 
the Pope in connection with his wardrobe, but his Holiness 
was too sharp for them. Cases, says the Twblet, had arrived 
from Germany containing church vestments, offered to the 
Pope on the oceasion of his anniversary. The Customs’ 
charged a duty on them of 4,000f. (£160), and intimated at 
the same time that a trifling memorial, signed by Cardinal 
Antonelli, would procure their free delivery. The Customs 
authorities, however, had reckoned without their host. The 
Cardinal of course sent word that the cases were to be re- 











tent yourself with the knowledge of your guide book, which 
you could just as well examine at home, and some broken 





There is too great a disre- 
gard shown of the welfare of the commonwealth by its citi-| 
zens. Few attend political meetings, many never vote, and| 
nearly all avoid jury duty. The State fulfills in some mea-| 
sure its obligations to the individual; the individual neglects | 
his. Day by day this increases. The young men smoke, | 
dine, and visit their clubs; the old ones, alter transacting | 
their business, ride quietly up town, and for any concern | 
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English of your courier, and in your mind is left nothing but 
a chaos of undistinguishable sights. 


It is far more expensive, 
also. 


Movements of this kind cost not Jess than ten dollars a 
day to each person, with strict economy, while by stopping 
at fewer places they can be reduced to three dollars. Thus, if 
the time can be spared, a year’s travelling can be done for the 
price that four months would otherwise cost. 

We should heartily recommend to those who have leisure 





shown in public ailairs might as well be in Africa or the| sufficient two or three years residence abroad. America, 


turned to those who sent them. The matter, adds the 
Tubdlet, is only worth noticing az an illustration of the kind 
of freedom secured by guarantees to direct communication 
between the Pope and the faithful. It would appear that 
any offering which comes under the Italian Customs. tariff 
will not be delivered unless the Pope petitions the usurping 
Government for a remission of the duty, or unless a Foreign 
Minister interferes, as the German Minister subsequently did 
in this particular instance. The Pope must therefore be very 
careful for a time with regard to kind donations of wearing 
apparel. 
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The Count de Chambord’s reference to the “conquest” of | which it is obseryed that, although Spitzbergen, being a | lange majority, to reject Cardinal Antonelli’s proposals, and 
Alsace by the French, under the leadership of his ances-| country which is useless for agricultural purposes, has at pre-| to maintain “an attitude of expectation” with regard to the 
tors, is rather inopportune just now when French writers |sent no value for Russia, it might become more fertile at) Holy See until the opposition to the Papal pretensions which 
are endeavoring to show that Alsace became voluntarily a) some future period, as the Gulf Stream which proceeds from | has manifested itself in Germany, Hungary, and other coun- 
French possession, while the contrary argument is maintained 





by the Germans—by the Germans and the Count de Cham- 
bord. “It is one of the commonplaces of the Prussian pro- 





another direction. It is stated on good authority that, in reply 


} 


America along the Norwegian coast is beginning to take tries should more fully develop itself. 


Some 300 members of the Assemblée Nationale, represent- 


to the above despatch, the Swedish Government has notified ing thirty-three departments invaded by the Prussians, have 


paganéa,” says a writer ina recent number of the Rerwe des | St. Petersburg through its ambassador that it has determined | declared themselves anxious to know M. Thiers’s intentions 


Deux Mondes,“to assert that we conquered Alsace, that we | to abandon the plan, as, although none of the other Powers | jn res 
’ 1 5 | 


took it against its will from the Germanic Confederation. | made any objection to it, it is desirous of avoiding any inci- 


monarchy from the very first days of the incorporation %” | at present existing between Sweden and Russia. 


Without entering into the historical question, we merely 
wish to show that the view held by the Count de Chambord 
in regard to the annexation of Alsace by the French is in 
precise opposition to that held by the chief literary organ in | 
France. The French asdistinguished from the Chambordian 
view of the matter is that Alsace never formed part and 
parcel of Germany; and that when, under Louis XIV., the 
French occupied the country, the inhabitants generally were 
prepared for it, welcomed it, and never once rebelled against 


it. 


It is becoming a matter of 


possible restored to their families and employments. 


of. 
greatest sources of wealth. 


There is in the ‘articles de Paris’ a substratum of fancy 
imagination which is in no Cread of competition from 
quarter. That is a part of our national domain. 
to know how to keep it. 


world. 


England, and Germany, who covet it. 


the 40,000 accused persons to trial.” 


An English barrister in Madras has hit upon a neat substi- 
He has simply turned Mohammedan, by 


tute for divorce. 


necessity that the immense 
number of prisoners in the hands of the French Government 
should be tried with all convenient speed, and as many as 
The 
International (newspaper) makes out that 40,000 prisoners are 
now awaiting their trial, and points out that the material 
interests of the country, no less than those of justice and 
humanity, require that their case should be quickly disposed 
“ Parisian industry,” says this paper, “is one of our 
It is to Paris that a considerable 
number of primary materials are sent from abroad, there to 
receive that elegant finish and artistic perfection which 
afterwards open to them the doors of the world at large. 
London, St. Petersburg, and New York send their raw pro- 
ducts to Paris; Paris returns them perfected, and in some 
sort vivified by the taste and intelligence of her workmen. 
and 
any 
It is for us 
It is for us also to restore to Pari- 
sian industry the staff of Parisian workmen of whieh she 
stands in need to keep up our industrial supremacy in the 
It concerns us not to allow our workshops to be 
closed and the orders intended for us to pass to foreigners. 
Let the Government show itself firm and energetic with 
regard to whose whose guilt is certain and clear; but let it 
also take all possible means of restoring to liberty the men 
entrusted to keep up our trade monopoly against Belgium, 
Let us strike down 
the criminals, but let us not bring a second revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes upon France by our dilatoriness in bringing 


Leon Gautier, in which he examines the cause of the French 
defeats. They are to be ascribed, he says, not to the good 
{luck of the enemy, but to the internal decay of France. 
\* Our young men,” he continues, “ came from the Polytechnic 
Schools of St. Cyr full of fire and intelligence, hut their bril- 
liant qualities were almost immediately extinguished by the 
atmosphere of garrison life. A junior lieutenant of twenty- 
five years was soon as completely used up as the oldest cap- 
tain in his regiment, and that is saying a great deal. Almost 
every'vhere our officers spent seven-eighths of the day in the 
cafés and the theatres. Absinthe before breakfast, coffee with 
its concomitants after every meal, lounging, billiards, and 
ennui between breakfast and dinner, and the theatre in the 
evening ; such, with a few brilliant exceptions, was the life 
of the officers whom we opposed to Prussia. In the Poly- 
technic School the young men were stimulated by the hopes 
of getting good marks, so it was the fashion to work there, 
but at the Ecole d’Application in Metz the old zeal quickly 
cooled down. I believe I do not err in saying that the Ger- 
man officers who were sent to Metz to attend the courses 
were the most diligent students. The state of St Cyr was 
no better; those who aspired to some post or other worked 
diligently on till they gained it, but then their diligence 
ceased. I do not know how things were managed at Brussels 
during the peace negotiations, but I tremble when I think of 
the line of demarcation. Tam convinced that in the Vosges 
the Prussians have sought out all the strategical point and 
high table-lands which form the best military positions, and 
our scandalous ignorance must have furthered their inten- 
tions.” 


The Economist remarks that the accounts which the 
Bank ef France has for the first time since September 
begun to publish are perhaps the most remarkable bank 
accounts which have appeared. They represent the effects 
of a greater destruction in the political elemeats of credit 
(taking the war and the civil commotion together) than 
have ever been known since banking became a trade, and 
that effect has been shown by the accounts of a bank 
much larger and much stronger than any which has ever 
before been subjected to an equal or an analagous expe- 
rience. The most important fact is, that after all the 
calamities which have happened, even now the Bank of 
France cannot be said to stand at all badly, if we take 


pect to the indemnity claimed by this unhappy portion 


|of France. It seems hard that, because it suited the military 
How then do the Germans account for its fidelity to the | dent which might cause a disturbance in the friendly relations | 


convenience of the Prussians to enter and occupy certain 


| . 
| French provinces, these and these alone should be left to 
The Revue des Questions ITistoriques contains an article, by | 


bear unrelieved all the worst consequences of the invasion 
| Perhaps if the burdens were fairly divided the unoccupied 
| Provinces ought to pay for all the damage caused by the 
, invading troops—-in consideration ef the vexation and humi- 
| liation suffered by the provinces occupied. But the cost of 
maintaining the invaders with all sorts of incidental ex- 
penses should certainly be spread over the entire country ; and 
liberal sums should be allowed for breakages, unfair wear and 
tear, and destruction of property generally. The amount 
asked for by the representatives of the thirty-three invaded 
departments is 500,000,000f.; which, assuming that the Prus- 
sians, from first to last, kept an army of 500,000 men in 
France, makes the average cost of supporting the German 
fighting men (officers and soldiers reckoned together), for 
nearly a year, come to 1,000f. The daily cost of entertaining 
each private soldier ought not to have been more than 2f. ; 
that being the sum payable, by way of commutation, in lieu 
of a day’s rations. But officers were more expensive guests, 
and of course the horses had to be fed. Add to this the 
charge we before spoke of for destruction of property, and 
putting aside the enormous losses caused to the inhabitants of 
some unoccupied towns where all business was brought to 
an end, the sum of 500,000,000f., instead of appearing exces- 
sive, will scarcely seem sufficient indemnity for the depart- 
ments claiming it. Indeed the sum originally demanded is 
said to have been very much greater; one department alone, 
that of Seine-et-Oise, having applied for 120,000,000F. 

The Swiss Federal Council has laid before the National 
Assembly a message on the foreign policy of Switzerland 
during the late war, in which there are some interesting pas- 
sages relative to the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine. The 
Council says that the acquisition of these provinces by Ger- 
many has caused various disadvantages to Switzerland which 
the Government has done its utmost to diminish. The fact 
that the Eastern Railway, which passes through Alsace, has 
become a German line, and that a French line will no longer 
directly reach either the northern or a considerable part of 
the western Swiss fronticr, isa serious cause of danger to 
Swiss commerce. Before the annexation Switzerland was 
advantageously situated between two competing railways—a 
German one leading to Antwerp and Bremen, and a French 
one leading to Paris and Havre, the consequence of this 
competition being great cheapness and convenience of trans- 
port; while with a German railway in Alsace the competi - 














which means he does vot get rid of his wife, but is enabled 
to make her life a burden to her in a most satisfactory 
manner by bringing other wives into the family. He had 
instituted proceedings against her in the Divoree Court, but, 
owing to the lady’s obstinately good character, bad no 
stronger ground to allege than incompatibility of tempera- 
ment. His case was, therefore, very unpromising; and 
hence, it is supposed, his sudden conversion to the creed of 
Islam. Warren Hastings, in reference to the pecuniary ap- 
propriations charged against him, said that, considering the 
opportunities he enjoyed, he was astonished at his own mode- 
ration. The convert in this case possibly entertains a siini- 
lar feeling as regards himself, for he has as yet extended 
his matrimonial arrangements by the addition of only one 
lady. This lady—a young Frenchwoman—is also a convert, 
having recently been received into the fold of the faithful 
at a mosque in Vellore. The pair have been married in 
Mohammedan form, and with great splendor. In the ro- 
mantic narrative of these events furnished by the Indian 
papers, the course taken by the Christian wife is not told; 
but apart from her claims to maintenance she may, of course, 
proceed for the restitution of conjugal rights. It would have 
been better for the husband, therefore, had he been off with 
the old love before he was on with the new, for his original 
spouse may give him a great deal of trouble yet. Still the 
notion of the conversion was neat. A change of religion for 
the removal of incompatibilities has a great advantage over 
an elopement, as it does not interfere with business, and 
gives one a character for conscientiousness among people of 
a liberal turn of mind. 


: ; n ; tion will disappear, and obstacles of all kinds will probably 
due account of its peculiar position and circumstances. Of "pe interposed to the conveyance of goods between Switzer- 


course the liabilities of a bank which has been required by |]and and France. The importance of the change may be 
its Government to suspend specie payments, and which pays | estimated from the fact that nearly two-fifths of the whole 
its outgoings in its own inconvertible paper, are for the pre- | commerce of Switzerland passes through Basle. “The 
sent only nominal; they would only become real if specie | danger which the annexation in question was calculated to 
payments were resumed. But if specie payments were) cause to the defensive power of our country and the main- 
resumed, and if the liabilities of the Bank of France in con- | tenance of her neutrality,” proceeds the message, * appe 
sequence became real, these are what they would be :—Notes | to us even more important.” The Swiss Government ac- 
and drafts in circulation, £89,895,000 ; public deposits, | cordingly instructed its representative, Herr Kern, to place 
£5,631,000 ; private deposits, £22,246,000 ; total, £117,862,000. | before the Government of National Defence in France a 
And the reserve would be nearly twenty-two millious, or | proposal that either such portion of Alsace should be ceded 
very nearly one-fifth. And this is really a very large reserve for , to Switzerland as might be required for enabling the latter 
a country like France, where banking is very little developed. | to establish a direct communication with France, or, if this 
It is certainly a much larger proportionate reserve than exist» should be objected to, that guarantees should be obtained for 
in England. The next most remarkable puint—indeed in| an entirely untestricted and duty-free goods transit between 
one sense the most remarkable of all, fur it is quite new and | the two countries over German territory. France earnestly 
has never been stated before—is that the advances to the| supported this proposal during the discussion of the peace 
trading community of France have diminished. In Septem. preliminaries; but on the German side it was “ received with 
ber, in the last account which was published till now, the} little favor.” A new delineation of the south-eastern boun- 
discounts had risen to £64,000,000. Now the discounts run- dary of France, however, was at length agreed upon, which 
ning are, £21,462,000; the overdue bills! £14,855,000; to-| placed at least the terminus at Pruntrut in direct and imme- 
gether, £36,317,000—showing a reduction of nearly a half | diate communication with the French lines. But this con- 
since September. eession, “if concession it could be called,” was made “ with 

out any consideration either for our military requirements or 
for those of the Franco-Swiss commerce at Basle.” The 
Swiss Government accordingly pursued their negotiations for 
a more favorable settlement of the question at Brussels, re- 
stricting themselves on this occasion to the commercial point 

as they found France would not support them on the mili- 
tary question. “Whether and how this matter was dealt 
with at Brussels,” proceeds the Council, “ we do not as yet 
know ; but our object was in any case not attained by the 
French negotiators, for the peace of Frankfort does not al- 
lude to it.” Notwithstanding this, the Council declares that 
it does not regard the question as at an end, and that it will 
pursue its negotiations with the German Government with a 
view to a satisfactory settlement. 


ared 


An important diplomatic meeting (says the Baltie Gazette) 
took place at Si. Petersburgh just before the departure of Prince 
Gortschakoll, with the object of arriving ata decision as to 
the future policy of Russia towards Rome. Among the per- 
sons who were present on this occasion were Prince Guorts- 
chakoff, M. Waluyeff, late Minister of the Interior (who di- 
rected almost exclusively the last negotiations with the Vati- 
eany, and Count Panin, late Minister of Justice, the oldest 
member of the Council of State. It appears that Cardinal 
Antonelli lias lately made proposals for a reconciliation be- 
tween the Russian Government and the Holy See, based on 
certain mutual concessions. Russia is asked to abolish the 
synod appointed by the Government to administer the affairs 
cerned, it would have nothing to say against the proposed | of the Roman Catholic Church in the Empire, and to permit 
annexation, but that public opinion in Russia is decidedly | the publication of the doctrine of Papal infallibility, in re- 
opposed to it. No objection is raised to the establishment of turn for which the Pope will be prepared not only to confirm 
Swedish colonies in Spitzbergen, or to their being under the all the appointments lately made by the Russian Government 
rule of Sweden while they continue to occupy the islands; | to bishoprics, but also to exercise his influence to induce the 
but a definite understandiag between the two Governments | Polish clergy and laity “ conscientiously to fulfill their duties 
would, Prince Gortschakoft thinks, 1.e desirable before any |to the Emperor and his subjects.” The Guzette adds that, 
formal annexation of the territory by Sweden should take|‘‘so far as can be ascertained from an apparently well-in- 
place. This despatch is accompanied by a memorandum, in| formed source,” it was decided at the meeting, by a very 


The proposal of the Swedish Government to annex the 
islands of Spitzbergen “ for scientific purposes,” which was 
submitted some time ago to the principal European Powers, 
has at length been officially objected to by the Cabinet of St. 
Petersburg. Ina despatch issued by Prince Gortschakoft on 
this subject he says that, so far as his Government is con- 











The cats of England must be rather surprised at the sud- 
den display of interest in them to be observed at present. 
For years they have been shot by gamekeepers, pelted with 
stones, worried by dogs, and annoyed in the most unjusti- 
fiable manner, until the directors} of fthe Crystal Paiace, 
moved no doubt by a sincere love of natural history, orga- 
nized a cat show, and at once the cat is elevated to the same 
rank in the estimation of mankind as the memory of ihe poet 
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Burns or Handel or any of those other memories or senti-| and has fine poetic sentiment. Some of his phrases awaken | 


ments which periodically affect so profoundly all connected a reminiscence of similar ones in older poets, but they are 
with the Crystal Palace. Nor can it be denied that there is, probably only accidental coincidences. 
a halo of romance about the cat which fully justifies an ebul-| — ¢,, tical Deluges. By W. B. Walker. New York: D 
: P ay * elical Deluges. Vs . B. Walker. New kk: DB: 
lition of feeling on its account. Its origin is wrapt in| y a : % ; ‘ 
cheoutty. 3 a lien alii he , ti ti | Appleton and Co. The theory of the author is worthy of 
Ss r. oO one snows rhether 1c domestic Ca Is A. ° PY 7 
. gt .... | respectful attention. He claims that there veriodical 
descended from the wild cat, or whether it is a modification | I - : — 
| deluges of the globe, occasioned by the precession of the 
of a mysterious animal, a favored guest in the homes of the |, olin ic: ile ly niin, Shih titi Maat sales 
ancient Egyptians. That these people had something equiva- sete -epnaigcle : thins a ee eee 
Sent epavene te Gheie hameen tees enn babe Gt aad thet another, creating terrible convulsions of nature; that nearly 
ite tietien tiie striking ceestiiitiein te the iia all all living animals and vegetables are and will be destroyed 
§ se anc Ss : . . a 
neki Gite ts en the ciiiiiiond: ol . anes by its recurrence, and that what is now dry land will largely 
— f A b ! 1 = M pie Ru | be covered with water, and that the austral continent will 
o-tierenenna 9 teh npcatatlleneser Aiea sgenan le ernie ty PPC" | be greatly enlarged by an emergence from the seas. To his 
discovered in Nubia a species of cat (Felis manieulata) sup-| . ay aie — 
ts tan tip aes leeinsnibeanih ait chin Miettinen, dadanntl att een mind Agassiz’s glacier theory is inadequate to produce the 
> ra alae ak ae dawn patti ws 0m cilia Canali tremendous effects which have hollowed mountains, deposited 
f ead lege of Heralds _ ein mabe ap snattnea boulders as large asa gentleman’s mansion at hundreds of 
“se — pot ‘ll atime Ge exhibition pgs ‘ a vatal miles away from their starting point, and left whole islands of 
~~ ahh a lin panes leaf in pee iaiaieaie Societ 7 post diluvium in particular spots. All this he claims can be done 
ae ig to pa Prat eve rece let ad ‘tin by his mountain waves, and his presentation of a number 
a ota tank tet ad ae ky Society It Preis of facts tending to bear out this theory is worthy of conside- 
q Ss . . 
. | ration. 
pleasant to be awakened out of our “first sleep” by noisy 
arguments and flirtations carried on beneath our windows or 
on the tops of our houses. 
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LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 
There seems to be a good opening at present for the cael 
British cook and housemaid in New South Wales. The 
Emigration Commissioners in their annual report, just issued, 
state that in July of last year they received from the Govern- 
ment of that Colony a request that they would undertake 
the expenditure of au unexpended balance of an old vote for 
immigration, amounting to about £11,000, in sending out to 
the colony female domestic servants. The arrangement pro- 
posed by the Colonial authorities was that the Commissioners 
should despatch one ship in every second month, carrying 
about 200 women, with a few selected families for their 
protection. The impossibility of collecting so many as 200 
eligible women in a short time, and the difficulty of retaining 
those it might be found possible to collect unless passages 
could be found for them without unreasonable delay, ren- 
dered the proposed arrangement impracticable. The Com- 
missioners have been compelled in consequence to send out 
the young women as they collect them in small bodies in 
private ships, surrounding them with all the protection and 
taking every other precaution for their well-being in their 
power. They have already despatched three parties, com- 
prising 197 women, on this plan, of which two sailed in 1870. 
The report of only the first of these ships, carrying 44 emi- 
grants, of whom 35 were single women, has been received. 
This report was entirely satisfactory; there were no deaths 
and scarcely any sickness on voyage, ani the emigrants on 
their arrival obtained immediate and unobjectionable engage- 
ments. 


Mr. Bayle Bernard is engaged upon a memoir of the late 
Samuel Lover, R.H.A., embracing a critical estimate of his 
talents, as poet, novelist, dramatist, painter and composer ; 
and a comparison of his powers, especially as a novelist, 
viewed in relation to other writers of the Lrish school. 

A notice in the obituary column of the Times recorded the 
death of Mrs. Elizabeth Abell; in her maiden days, the Miss 
Balcombe, known to every reader of the memoirs of the 
First Napoleon’s career, as the young lady whose sprightli- 
ness and sympathy were among the few things which ren- 
dered his latter days in exile at St. Helena supportable. We 
believe Mrs. Abell published some memoirs of that captivity, 
more than a quarter of a ceutury since, when she was often 
to be seen in What may be called the Bonapartist circles of 
London. 

Mr. Morris started for Iceland, the country that has given 
him the subject-matter for some of his finest poems, ou the 
5th inst. He was accompanied by Mr. Magnusson, 

The researches of Mr. Halliwell have added one more to 
the scanty collection of known facts in the life of our great 
poet. It appears that, by order of James the First, Shak- 
speare and his “fellows” attended on the Spanish ambassa- 
dor at Somerset House for upwards of a fortnight, in August, 
1604. In making a note of this interesting discovery, Mr 
Halliwell expresses a hope that some of his readers may be 
acquainted with a detailed account of the visit of the ambas- 
sador, in which further information on the subject may be 
recorded. 

More than four-score years have elapsed since the Daily 
Universal Register (established in 1785) chauged its name to 
the Times, * which” (it was said of the name) * being a mono- 
syllable, bids defiance to corruptors and mutilators of the 
language.” The change was made on New Year’s Day, 
1788. Five years later the circulation of the paper did not 
exceed 1,000 copies!’ We hear that a history of the above- 
named journal, from its foundation to the passing of the 
Reform Bill, is now in progress, and is likely to appear in 
the autumn. 

The Birmingham Free Libraries Committee are publishing 
a History of the Libraries, from the pen of Dr. J. A. Lang- 
ford. This record of the origin, struggles, early defeat, and 
final victory of the friends of education in that town ap- 





PUBLICATIONS. 


For Lack of Gold. By Charles Gibbons. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. This is a novel of Scotch life and 
manners, well written, but rather sombre. For those who 
desire to see a specimen of the Scottish dialect, used freely 


NEW 





and conversationally, we can recommend this book. It is a peared originally in the columns of the Biria/ngham Morning 
’ od r 
News. 
pentent Chenavas <f such piece ant weeds. A series of extracts from the Records of St. Michael, Corn- 
A Terrible Temptation. By Charles Reade. Boston: J. R. 


hill, commencing in 1456, and illustrating the history of the 
church and parish, are being privately printed by Mr Alfred 
James Waterlow. Mr. W. H. Overall, the Librarian to the 
Corporation of London, is editing the work. 

This year’s issue of the Ballad Society will comprise the 
Third Part of the “ Roxburghe Ballads,’ edited by Mr. W. 
Chappell, with copies of the original woodeuts by Mr. W. H. 
Hooper and Mr. Rudolph Blind; and “ Captain Cox, his 
Ballads and Books,” or Robert Lanebam’s Letter on the Earl 
of Leicester's entertainment to Queen Elizabeth at Kenil- 
worth Castle, in June, 1575, with an account of all the books 
and ballads mentioned by Laneham as in Capt. Cox’s library, 
and a contrast of them with those named in the “ Complaynt 
of Scotland,” 1549 a.p. Those members who are not in 
arrear with their subscriptions will also receive from the 
editor of it a small volume of curious pieces, partly from 
MSS., partly reprinted, including “ Jyil of Breyntford,” a 
ballad or two by Chaucer, etc. 

30,000 copies of Mr. Carlyle’s “ Sartor Resartus” (People’s 
Edition) have been sold. 

In one of the corridors of the North Court of the South 
Kensington Museum are a series of table cases, containing, as 
arranged by Mr. Sketchley, the choice examples of printed 
books bequeathed to the Museum by the late Mr. Dyce. 
These comprise “ The Duke of Milan,” with Massinger’s auto- 
zraph—a copy of the tirst collected edition of Beaumont and 

letcher’s Works, 1647—the first edition of “Much Ado 
about Nothing”—the second collected edition of Shakspeare’s 
Works—likewise many other curiosities of this kind, a pro- 
portion of which are enriched by autographs, ete. 


Osgood and Co. Mr. Reade is undoubtedly the greatest mas- 
ter of the stage-machinery of novel writing that the English 
tongue has ever possessed. His faculty of invention is mar- 
vellous, and is apt to blind us to his other undoubted excel- 
lencies. In this work, however, we do not find that ability 
displayed in so marked a degree as in “ Very Hard Cash” and 
some of his earlier works. The whole plot has too theatrical 
an air, and he displays too little care for the opinion of the 
world in the characters of La Somerset and Polly. Vice not 
only is not punished, but rewarded. And while such persons 
really do live, and the author has described them correctly, 
we doubt the propriety of the delineations. Truth is not to 
be spoken at all times, and even as medical writers hide their 
observations on some peculiar diseases in Latin, so as not to 
be understood by the commonalty, so should the writer have 
withdrawn Aspasia and her sister from too full a glare of 
daylight. Much has justly been said of the immorality of 
Camille, in the younger Dumas’ drama of “ La Dame aux 
Camelias,” yet poetic justice is done her. She dies, while Mr. 
Reade’s creation lives happily, marries well, and finally be- 
comes religious. 

Lyells Elements of Geology. By Sir Charles Lyell, Bart., 
F.RS. New York: Harper and Brothers. The old terms 
of geology have passed away. We no longer discourse of 





» are making rapid progress. 
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The alterations at the Indian Civil Engineering College 
The house, when bought from 
the notorious Mr. Albert Grant, contained 110 rooms. These 
{have been subdivided, so as to make 104 more. Another 
building, with above 100 rooms, has been put up; and the 
poles are in the ground for the first of the tive villas for the 
professors’ houses. Some of the professors have already en- 
| gaged houses in the neighborhood. Above 100 acres of land, 
jand very fine grounds, gardens, stables, etc., belong to the 
| place. The College is charmingly situated on the edge of the 
| Bagshot sands, overlooking Runemede, the Thames and its 
| valley, to Harrow and the northern chalk on the left. It 
,lies just beyond the spot where Denham, the author of 
“Cooper's Hill,” with its “river winding at its own sweet 
| will,” lived. The Prince of Wales had the place for the 
| Ascot-race week for several years before the present one, and 
the Princess was reported to be very fond of it. 
| When France declared war against Germany, M. Gustave 
| Dore is said to have commenced a picture illustrative of the 
victory of his countrymen. His countrymen gained the 
victory, for M. Dore, being a native of Strasburg, where he 
was born in 1832, is now a German! It will be remembered 
that after the Polish town of Thorn became the spoil of 
Prussia (1793), Kopernik (Copernicus), who was born there, 
but who died and was buried centuries before the kingdom 
of Prussia existed, ranked in biographies as a Prussian ! 

India is rising to the dignity of local histories. With the 
view of promoting these compilations, the Government has 
directed an examination of the long-neglected provincial 
records. 

The number of words which will be added to the new 
dictionary of Hindi, now being compiled by the Rev. Mr. 
Bate of Allahabad, is 12,000, raising the total to 37,000 
words. 

M. F. Le Play, the author of “ Les Ouvriers Européens,” 
and of “La Reforme Sociale,” has published, at Tours, a 
third and thoroughly revised edition of his important work, 
entitled “L’Organisation du Travail, selon la Coutume des 
Ateliers et la Loi du Decalogue” in which he examiues the 
causes of the present catastrophe of France, and shows what 
reforms should be adopted. 

The death has been previously announced of Professor 
Immanuel Bekker, of Berlin. His services to the cause of 
classical literature were truly great, and much regret will be 
felt at the death of the last remaining link between us and 
the scholars who presided over Germany’s chief University 
in the days ot its infancy. 

———____—. 
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THE COMMUNIST COLONY FOR ARIZONA. 


From the Commercial Advertiser. 


The proposed colony of Paris Communists in Arizona is a 
wise and merciful measure for them and an advantageous 
one for the territory. A large part of Arizona is in the 
hands of “ Communists” already. They destroy life with- 
out reluctance, burn buildings with p!easure, and fully be- 
lieve that “ property is robbery.” These “ Communists” go 
there by the name of Apaches. The advent of the other 
class will have a good eflect on both. The Parisians, being 
several thousand strong, can amply protect themselves, which 
the scattered settlers now there cannot do. Moreover, we 
look to see them rapidly cured of any false political notions 
they may have. When the Apaches begin to burn their 
houses and drive off their cattle, the most bigoted of them 
will soon be convinced that incendiarism is not, on the 
whole, a public benetit, and that property is not robbery, 
but on the contrary, quite otherwise. Any Socialistic theo- 
ries about community of wives and children will probably 
be dissipated when Indian claimants put in an appearance 
for their share. On all those points where dcfective educa- 
tion has made these Frenchmen too Radical, we look to see 
them now become intensely Conservative. Should our 
relieving Paris of them also relieve us of the Arizona 
Apaches, Civilisation will receive a double benefit in both 
hemispheres at once. 

In Arizona they will find lands cheap, mines of immense 
value, and a climate where provisions can soon be made 
plentiful. The new Southern Pacitic Railway, which is 
pushing through the heart of it, will soon bring them into 
communication with the markets of the world. Hitherto 
Arizona las been closed against the emigrant by the warlike 
Indian tribes that infest it. But a French emigration, in 
such force as to outnumber the whole of them, will secure 
its safety and change its character. It will then offer in- 
ducements to settlers almost as tempting as California when 
gold was first discovered. 2 

THE VALUE OF MONARCHY. 
From the World. 


By a vote of 276 to 11 the British House of Commons has 
agreed with the Lords to confer upon his Royal Highness 
Prince Arthur Patrick of Great Britain a “ dotation,” as the 
French call it, of £15,000 a year, being three times as much 
as President Grant receives for keeping a cottage at Long 
Branch and a stable at Washington. The decisive character 
of this vote may be taken as the response of the great middle 
class of England to the appeals of the “communists” who 
have come from the Continent of Europe to organize it they 
can a popular revolution in England. That it is utterly 
shabby and utterly silly to keep princes at all and yet refuse 
to enable them to make a princely figure in the world no man 








primary and secondary rocks, but have revised the entire 
nomenclature. Among those who have done the most for 
this science is Sir Charles Lyell. He has labored faithfully 
for the furtherance of knowledge of his favorite pursuit, and 
has epitomized his information for the use of students in one 
neat and compact volume. Those desiring to enter upon a 
course of study of geology can do no better than to take this 
book. The great masters of a science always write better 
text books than men of less knowledge. 

The Angel in the Cloud. By Edwin W. Fuller. New 
York: E. J. Hale and Son. The old, old attempt at recon- 
ciling God’s decrees with the happiness of man, done in 
excellent verse, but leaving us where we began. The pro- 
blem is insolyable. Who Mr. Fuller is we donot know, but 
he displays a goodcommand of the difficulties of blank yerse, 
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The late Mr. Serjeant Woolrych, Q.C., was an antiquary 
whose name appears occasionally in “ Notes and Queries.” 
In 1869 he published “ Lives of Eminent Serjeants-at-Law of 
the English Bar.” It contains a good many biographical 


of sense in any country will be likely to deny. If Prince 
Arthur is worth having he is worth paying for. If he is not 
worth having then the monarchy is not worth having ; for 
| : Prince Arthur is, after all, but an incident of the monarchy. 
facts which the author was the first to gather from MSS.,|'The arguments advanced against bestowing upon the young 
and exhibits praiseworthy care on the part of the author to! prince an income sufticient to enable him to live becomingly 
render full acknowledgment to all previous writers to whose | as a prince are all arguments against the existence of a crown, 
works he was indebted. | when they deserve to be called arguments at all. But we 

In the Rev. W. Lucas Collins's useful little volume, entitled suspect that the strength of the ministerial vote on this ques- 
“ Cicero,” he notices the personal invective which the orator| tion gained more from the fears than from the logic of the 
flung, in the Senate, at Piso. Cicero called his opponent | better classes in England. The opponents of the endowment 
“beast !” and exposed his bodily deformities. Mr. Collins|of Prince Arthur were for the most part men who had 
finds a modern parallel for this (in the Irish House of Com-| identitied themselves with the Comme of Paris, or with the 
mons), which he takes from My. O’Flanagan’s “ Lives of the | Engtush indorsers of the Commune of Paris. The Commune 
Lord Chancellors of Ireland.” The “member for Galway, | of Paris has simply scared the property-holders of all Europe 
attacking an opponent when he knew his sister was present half a score of years backward on the pathway of political 
... denounced the whole family—from the toothless old hag | development. Its crimes, and still more than its crimes, its 
that is now grinning in the gallery, to the white-livered | follies; the worthlessness of two-thirds of the men whom it 
scoundrel that is now shivering on the floor!” | raised to a little brief authority, and the sheer insanity of 
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more than two-thirds of its proposed measures have literally 
frightened the republic out of the heads of the well-to-do 
world in England and on the Continent. If the republic in 
spite of this holds its own iu France, that fact, we suspect, 
must be attributed rather to the imbecility and the reciprocal 
jealousies of its antagonists than to any deep-rooted political 
faith in its supporters. | 
JOURNALISTIC VERMIN. | 


From the Commercial Advertiser. 
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ture, and in some respects offers superior attractions to the 
Europeans seeking new homes. The State may yet compete 
with the West in the immigration market 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
The 7émes remarks on the holding back of the Tichborne 
ease : 


The Bench, the Bar, and the Jury engaged in the trial of 





itself, in a modulated form certainly, in opposition to an 
annuity to Prince Arthur. Of course, there are a hundred 
arguments ready to hand in this generation against * pen- 
sioning” a Prince, as it is called, or against * paying a scion 
of Royalty for doing nothing at all’”” Persons’ and associs- 
tions, whose design is to elevate humanity, and to bring 
‘about a social regeneration, make such a theme as this the 
pivot of operations which are to move the world; and Clerk- 
| enwell Green, London, as well as the Public Office, or, some- 
|times, the Town Hall, Birmingham, re-echo the sentiments 





| the famous suit of “ Tichborne vy. Lushington” have settled, | of these noble patriots. But do they know what they are 


Mrs. Cooper, wife of the would-be murderer and suicide, | on their own responsibility, and doubtless very much to their | talking about? We trow not. It is surely for the lack of 
upon being visited in the midst of her atHictions by a repre-| own satisfaction, that the cause shall be adjourned to the sit- | some grievance worthy of agitation that they fix upon such 


sentative of the press last Saturday, is said to have exclaimed, 
“ O those dreadful newspapers ! 
Nor is it to be wondered at. i 
and newsgatherers are permitted to go; their intrusions | 


upon the Sanctity and sorrows of private life ; the brazen | 
impudence with which they thrust themselves where no} 
right-feeling person would think of venturing; their utter | 


tings in Michaelmas Term. Public opinion has expressed 
ment had even undertaken to introduce a measure which 
would remove the statutory obstacles to the continuance of 
the proceedings during the Long Vacation. But the Judge 
and the Counsel consider themselves overworked, and they 
have entered into an agreement which, in spite of all remon- 


disregard of the obligations of confidence, and their frequent | strances and the Home Secretary’s promised legislation, they 


violations of all principles of honor, decency and self- 
respect, are a disgrace to the profession of journalism. In 
no country where newspapers are published is the Cegrada- 
tion of the class of which we speak so complete as_ in 
America. Some justification is sought for such practices 
upon the convenient plea of “ newspaper enterprise,” but no 
public demand for the latest intelligence or details of any 
event can warrant so deliberate a sacritice of the proprieties 
of civilised life. The news purveyor who descends to such 
depths is unworthy of his calling and should be kicked out 
of it as any detected sneak and charlatan would be kicked 
out of the respectable society where he might attempt to 
practice his mountebank arts. 





A PLEA FOR DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 
From the Sun. 


Some people are apt to abuse and ridicule their domestics. 
While there miy be ground for their complaints and ridicule, 
there is probably too often a moving cause for their conduct 
in the bad temper and worse management of their employers. 
Every human being has a right to be treated with respect 
and kindness, whatever his or her station in life. 
exhibit kind aud considerate conduct in order to beget aifec- 
tion in others, and obtain their hearty and reasonable service. 
Employ a contrary course, treat them with distrust and sus- 
picion, be always scolding and complaining, and they will 
distrust, fear, and perhaps hate and despise you. 

There is nothing in which the aid of imagination, that 
handmaid of charity, may be more advantageously employed 
than in considering the condition of domestic servants. Let 
a man endeavor to realize it himself; let him think of its 
narrow sphere, of its unvarying nature, and he will be care- 


ful not to throw in unnecessarily the trouble even of a siagle | 


harsh word, which may make so large a disturbance in the 
shallow current of aservant’s hopes and joys. How often, 
on the contrary, do we find that masters, and too often 
mistresses, seem to have no apprehension of the feelings of 
those under them, no ideas of any duties on their side beyond 
cash payment; whereas, the good old patriarchal feeling 
toward our household is one which the mere introduction of 
money wages has not by any means superseded, and which, 
in fact, cannot be superseded. We would bear with lenity 
from a child many things for which in a domestic we can 
tind nothing but the harshest names. Yet how often are our 
dependants little better than children. 

THE PREPONDERANCE OF THE FEMALE 

From the New York Times. 


Social philosophers in England are becoming alarmed over 
the growing excess of females over males in the population. 
Ten years ago the overplus of women amounted to half a 
million, while according to the census, lately completed, 
there are nearly a million more women than men in the 
country. That is to say, while the increase in the male 
population has been about the ratio of seven per cent., that 
of the females has been not far from nine per cent. At this 
rate mathematicians may find it an interesting problem to 
calculate how soon the women will be in the proportion of 
two to one, and how soon thereafter the men will be ina 
helpless minority. Even as things are at present, the ques- 
tion is not a little perplexing as to how the women who can't 
possibly get married, and who won't emigrate, are to be pro- 
titably employed. Some interesting statistics have lately 
been given about the kind of education which is thought a 
fit preparation for the discharge of the duties of life which 
devolve upon the daughters of the English middle class. 
About one-fourth of the availabie time of study is devoted to 
what is considered the most attractive accomplishment— 
music. Superfluous attainments like arithmetic, history, 
grammar and geography, obtain each about a thirteenth 
part of the hours of study. It is hardly to be wondered at 
if, out of forty-six sums received by one school inspector, 
forty-one should have been incorrect; nor is it a matter for 
surprise that reflective Englishmen should begin to be 
alarmed about the increase of women who are totally unfit 
for any profession, and whom nothing short of impending 
starvation would induce to work with their hands. 


SEX. 


VIRGINIA’S NECESSITY. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


The great want of Virginia, according to its own men, and 
also in the opinion of those who have visited that State, is 
immigration. In Europe but little is known of the resources 
and capabilities of Virginia, while full information in regard 
to the soil, climate, productions, and improvements of most 
of the Western States is at command, especially in Great Bri- 
tainand Germany. Appreciating the advantages to their 
communities of a steady streim of immigratior, the peopie 
of the Western States have worked to the same end, and have 
appropriated money and established agents in Europe to fur- 
nish all necessary information to intending emigrants. 
Statements of this character are scattered all over Europe, in 
one shape or another, without cost. The expense of this 
work is counted as nothing in comparison with the resalting 
benefits. Virginia, on the other hand, is but just awakening 
from lethargy, and now, for the first time, invites immigra- 
tion. She needs new blood, and immigration would doubt- 
less tend that way if the resources of the State and the ad- 
vantages of its position were more generally known in Europe. 
Already a movement has been made to meet this want, and 
the public journals are calling upon the authorities to make 
appropriations for that purpose. About one-half of the soil 
of Virginia has never been cultivated. The State abounds in 
natural advantages for mining, manufacturing and agricul- 


We must | 


{have determined to carry out. Qn the rising of the Court 
| yesterday it was arranged that the cause should be adjourned 
j over the Long Vacation. 


We are told that the convenience 
of the parties has been consulted in this settlement of a difli- 
culty. But one side has repudiated this suggestion very em- 





| phatically, and the only point clear is that the convenience 


;of the parties has been assumed to be identical with the 
}comfort of the Bench and the Bar. We can readily under- 
stand and sympathise with the weariness of the Jury, who 
have had a most arduous labor imposed upon them. We 
cannot affect to have the same compassion for Judge and 
Counsel. A postponement of justice is always deplorable 
even when it cannot be avoided: but it is worse when it is 
made a matter of private arrangement between Judge and 
Counsel, and when their private convenience is the only 
excuse alleged. We should regret most sincerely to learn 
that the health of Lord Chief Justice Bovill or of the leading 
Counsel was breaking down under the strain of the pending 
trial; but if the labor of presiding over an inquiry of this 
| kind from day to day is too much for a Judge, and if the 
| daily toil of defence and attack is too much for the Counsel, 
}we shall hardly know where to draw the line marking the 
limits of public duties. Men in other professions are engaged 
jin work from day to day even harder, more continuous, and 
| more monotonous than that which has been employing the 
| Judge and the lawyers in the Tichborne case, and they ao 
not break down at the task. The appetite for Vacations, 
| which annually begins to demoralise Parliament about the 
end of July, is equally keen with the Bench and the Bar; 
| but, after all, the interest of justice ought to outweigh the con- 
| venience of those who are paid to administer it, and it is not 
j too much to expect that to those interests even a slice of that 
}much-prized Vacation may be sacriticed. 

On the same subject the Observer remarks : 

It must to a foreigner appear absolutely absurd that the 
whole business of the English Bar should be monopolised by 
a few leading Barristers, and that the most important case at 
present pending should come to a standstill because the 
“ engagements” of the Counsel do not allow it to be carried 
on. We, perhaps, should hear less of this kind of practice if 
“ retainers” and “ refreshers” were abolished, and the Advo- 
cate were remunerated for his services by one lump sum 
paid at the conclusion of the case. At present an evil prac- 
tice has grown to such an extent that the honor of an honor- 
able profession is distinctly imperilled. It has, indeed, be- 
come notorious, that a leading Counsel does not hesitate to 
accept a fee in a case to which he knows perfectly well that 
he cannot, under any circumstances, attend. In any other 
profession such a proceeding would be called by a very strong 
name. In no other profession would a formal Long Vacw 
tion be tolerated. Our whole legislative system needs a 
thorough revision, to be conducted upon the theory that the 
primary object to be considered is the interest of the suitors. 
Perhaps, when we have got rid of the Ballot Bill and the 
Purchase Bill, the report of the Judicature Commission may 
begin to bear tardy fruit. 











The caucus, as an “institution,” is unknown in England, 
Mr. Gladstone’s recent attempt at one is thus spoken of by 
the Morning Advertiser : 

So the meeting which we announced yesterday has taken 
| place with closed doors at Downing Street, and only mem- 
bers who were present could therefore reveal the awful na- 
ture of the plot. The Liberal party are muzzled, and are not 
to waste time in talk. The Ballot is to be passed so far as 
they are concerned, in solemn silence, and the staunch old 
Tories are to have all the talk to themselves. We do not 
really want to hear anything more in favor of the Ballot, nor 
are we likely to hear anything very new against it. Since 
Mr. Grote quoted Cicero—who, we believe, in spite of the 
quotation we have given from the last number of the excel- 
lent series of “ Ancient Classics for English Readers,” did 
advocate the Ballot—since the period when the venerable 
historian who has just passed away adorned the subject with 
his eloquence in the House, the arguments pro and con. with 
respect to this measure have been pretty nearly exhausted. 
The Prime Minister seals the mouths of his supporters. He 
is quite right for once. The opponents of the Ballot surely 
cannot keep up the debate very long entirely upon one side. 
The “ Liberal” order of the day is “The memory of Mr. 
Grote in solemn silence.” We hope that Ministers will get 
the Ballot—and like it, when they have got it! 

And the Standard says: 


It is most unjust to them (the Liberals), to the House, and 
to the country, that such a pressure should be applied; and 
if it be true, as we understand, that one eminent malcontent 
delivered at the meeting of yesterday a sharp invective 
against the scandalous mismanagement of public business in 
the House of Commons during the present year, we must 
say that the censure was fully and absolutely justified. We 
trust that the House, which is no party to the contract be- 
tween Mr. Gladstone and his supporters, will not consent to 
be bound by it; and that the Conservative party will take 
care to obtain for the more important of the sacrificed amend- 
ments full and careful consideration. To them the defeat of 
the Bill would be no calamity; they have already done more 
to promote it than they were bound to do; po if there be 
not time to discuss the Bill and its natural amendments, Mr. 
Gladstone is respeusible, and Mr. Gladstone must bear the 
blame. 

The propriety of giving an allowance to Prince Arthur, 
simple as the case is, has exeited much talk. The Birming- 
ham Daily Guzette says : 

The agitation, which first came to the surface in connec- 
tion with the Princess Louise Dowry Bill, is now betraying 








a subject as this. As well might they impeach any noble- 


Those dreadful newspapers !” | jtselt very strongly against such a delay, and the Govern- | Man—or, indeed, any commoner—in the realm for making an 
The lengths to which reporters | 


allowance to his son or sons, as blame the British House of 
| Commons for granting a dowry to the Princess Louise, or an 
annuity to Prince Arthur. The cases are parallel ; and the fore- 
most among these agitators know it. They are aware that our 
Queen has surrendered her private estate to Parliament, upon 
condition that Parliament provides for her and her family. 
Yet, upon every occasion when the House of Commons makes 
a movement towards fulfilling its share in this contract, the 
wire-pullers give the signal for a row about “the peuple’s 
money going into the hands of Princes and Princesses.” 
Shame on these men! They ought to know better—they do 
know better, but they wilfully sink their sense of right for the 
sake of raising a“ popular’ cry—popular only on account of 
the ignorance of those who raise it. Again we say—Shame 
upon them! 


And the Neweastle Chronicle declares : 


A stand must be made somewhere and soon. It is unen- 
durable already that the accident of Royal birth should en- 
title a sane, healthy, educated man to be pampered as a sort 
of golden pauper; but if a stand is not made now, when 
the country is groaning under unexampled taxation, what 
will it be when the precedent comes to be applied to a new 
generation? Mr. Gladstone would do well to forecast the al- 
most certain results of a persistence in the policy of pension- 
ing Princes without merit or service. If he is sincerely 
desirous of handing down the traditions of monarchy unim- 
paired to those who come after him, he will hardly lend 
himself to measures which tend to lower the ancient institu- 
tion to the category of the Corn Laws, the Irish Church, and 
the Purchase System—the category of things that have come 
in their turn to be too costly considering their actual worth. 


The Scotsman thus discourses about the Pook murder : 


The detective department seems at the very first to have 
pitched upon young Pook, the son of the murdered girl's 
late master—not unreasonably, indeed, in the sense that that 
person was one of the few possible persons who might be 
conceived to have both motive and opportunity for the 
crime. But the detectives fell at the very first into two 
grand blunders, in which they persevered to the very last. 
Having pitched upon Pook, they devoted their whole energies 
to pursuing him, quite shutting their eyes to the possibility 
that they might have started with a wrong inference. They 
got upon the wrong scent, and afterwards never looked any- 
where but before their noses. Then their zeal led them into 
not only magnifying every trifle that seemed to tell against 
Pook, but into concealing, not merely from the Court, but 
from the lawyers conducting the prosecution, things that 
seemed capable of interpretation in his favor. This last mis- 
take was severely commented on by the Judge, though he, in 
his inexplicable hotness of temper, tried to make the charge 
reflect not so much upon the police as upon the Crown Law- 
yers. . . . The principal defence for the prisoner was an ali)é 
—that is not a direct disproof of the things alleged for the 
prosecution, but a proof of certain other and incompatible 
things. The prosecutor, according to the Chicf Justice, was 
bound, in stating his case, to state anything that might be 
held to tell against his case ; but his Lordship did not'say that 
a similar duty was incumbent on the advisers of the accused 
in getting up his alii, which was substantially a separate 
case. If the attorneys or counsel of the accused had, in get- 
ting up the evidence for the alidi, come across facts which 
told against it, would they have been expected to inform the 
Court of those facts? On the contrary, though they had got 
reason to doubt, or even much more than doubt, the truth of 
the alibi, there would have been ‘nothing unprofessional in 
their pleading and trying to prove it. There may be some 
way of explaining, or explaining away, the difficulties sue- 
gested by the Chief Justice’s theory ; but, looked at roughly 
it would seem to handicap Justice so heavily in its race 
against Crime as to leave little chance of a result favorable ta 
the public interests. 


Se os 


FOREIGN TELEGRAPHIC NEWS 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Mr. Russell Gurney having been appointed Commissioner of 
the British Government for the settlement of the Alabama 
claims, under the Treaty of Washington, will shortly sail for 
America. The Lord Mayor's banquet was given at the Mansion 
House on Saturday night. Mr. Schenck, the American Minis- 
ter, was present, and responded to the toast to the President 
of the United States. He said commerce was hourly bringing 
England and America nearer and nearer together. ‘Lhe 
Treaty of Washington prdémised to make the two peoples 
friendly for evermore. Mr. Gladstone made the principal 
speech of the evening. It was mostly devoted to home affairs, 
but in the course of his remarks the Premier alluded to the 
Washington Treaty as a great international recognition of the 
principles of equity, and as a most honorable termination of 
too long existing differences, and added, we may now look for- 
ward to afuture of perfect harmony with the United States, 
Mr. Gladstone spoke in high terms of France, and concluded 
with the assurance that England's relations were friendly with 
all nations. John Slidell, formerly Confederate Minister 
to France, is dead. In the House of Lords on Monday, 
Earl Granville, in moving a favorable answer to the Royal 
message on behalf of Prince Arthur, urged that the demand 
merely fulfilled the contract made at the beginning of the 
reign of the Queen. He spoke in warm eulogy of the Prince, 
whose visit to Canada had secured the affection of the colon- 
ists. The Duke of Richmond heartily seconded the motion, 
which was carried without a division. The Duke of Richmond 
then moved a vote of censure of the Queen’s message abolish- 
ing the purchase system in the army as an unworthy minis- 
terial resort. He denounced in strong language the speeches 
made at the banquet at the Mansion House, on Saturday, in 
relation to the Treaty of Washington, and claimed that the 
Royal prerogative was much straiued in the ratification of that 
instrument without the assent of Parliament. Earl Granville 
spoke in defense of the message as responding sim ly to the 
previous action of the House of Commons, The Marquis of 
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Salisbury thought the Lords were bound to resent this great | greatly exaggerated. Only three persons were injured, wlll eon the most exciting match we have yet seen, the horses 


outrage; for, unrebuked, it would remain a standing menace 
to the authority of the House, The Duke of Argyll severely 
reprobated the suggestion of the Marquis of Salisbury, stig- 
matizing it as narrowly and bitterly partisan. Lord Romilly 
contended that such an exercise of the Royal prerogative was 
unprecedented. Lord Penzance defended the action of the 


Government, and argued to show that the interposition of the | 


Crown in this case was entirely constitutional. ‘The Earl of 
Derby strongly advocated the motion to censure, and Earl 
Russell said he should vote for it, declaring that the Govern- 
ment had incurred a serious responsibility. Lord Northbrook 
thought the proposed course of the Government was the only 
ossible one left for it to pursue, Lord Cairns spoke at great 
ength against the Government, seeking to prove that its use 
of the royal power was without precedent, At the conclusion 
of Lord Cairns’ speech a vote was tuken, aud the motion of 
censure was defeated, the Government having a majority of | 
80. In the House of Commons Mr, Gladstone stated that 
unless the bill relative to the elections was passed by Tuesday 
an October session of Parliament was imminent. Mr. Peter 
Alfred Taylor, member for Leicester, denounced the makinz 
of an appropriation for Prince Arthur, who, he said, had 
‘better serve the country than be its pensioner.” The House, 
however, passed the bill granting the allowance of £15,000 per 
annum by a vote of 276 yeas to 11 nays. ‘The House then 
went into Committee on the Elections bill. Mr, Gladstone 
opposed various amendments, A division was had on the pro- 
position that election expenses be paid out of local taxation, 
which resulted in a majority of 96 agsinst the Government. 
The meeting at Trafalger-square to protest against the | 
proposed allowance to Prince Arthur was held on the 31st. | 
Five thousand people were present, Speakers addressed the 
masses at different points, anil much excitement was mani- 
fested. The entire Police reserve was called out, and seized 
a Communist flag carried by one of the clubs, amid boisterous 
demonstrations. Some fighting is reported, and arrests have 
been ‘made. The meeting adjourned in disorder, and the 
crowds were dispersed by the Police. Rev. Henry Lon- 
gneville Mansel, D.D., Dean of St. Paul's Church, died on the 
3ist in his fifty-first year. ‘Thirty of the Neweastle strik- 
ers have gone to the United States, The Prince of Wales 
and party arrived in Dublin on the evening of the 31st, and 
hada popular reception. The weather was unusually cold for 
the season, and although the streets were crowded with specta- 
tors the demonstrations were not so enthusiastic as they might 
have been under more favorable circumstances, The Fenian 
element was not absent, and as the royal visitors passed over 
the route to the Castle, some hisses were heard from the side- 
walks. ‘The city was gaily decorated with flags, but the illn- 
mination was not so general as was expected, ‘The strong- 
est precautions were taken by the Government againat Mon- 
day's demonstration in Trafalyar-square, of the opponents of 
the annuity to Prince Arthur, Large bodies of troops were 
held in readiness to meet any disturbance of the peace, but 
happily the Police were able to control the disorderly element, 
and the services of the military were not required, The bill 
providing for an annuity of £15,000 per annum to Prince 
Arthur, baving passed both Houses of Parliament, on Tuesday 
received the assentiof the Queen. Marshal Bazaine is in Lor - 
don, The Brighton race meeting begun on Tuesday. The 
Brighton Stakes (handicap) of 15 sovereigns each, 10 forfeit, 
ith 100 sovereigns added, were won by Mr. J. Powney’s ch, 
ce. Mornington, by Arthur Wellesley, ont of Blondelle, three 
years old; Lord Ailesbury’s b, f. Stockparse, by Stockwell, out 
of Cantine, four years old, was second; and Lord Falmouth's 
b. f. Gertrude, by Saunterer, out of Queen Bertha, four years 
old, third. The Prince of Wales presided at the banquet 
of the Agricultnral Suciety on Tuesday, On presenting the 
toasts to the Queen and Royal family, His Royal Highness 
expressed the hope that the Queen would soon visit Ireland, 
and defended his brothers from the charges of uselessness 
made against them. Prince Arthur responded to the toast. 
He protested his lasting interest in Lreland’s welfare, which he 
declared was engraved on his heart, and he predicted a pros- 
perous future for the country, ‘The Princess Louise, in reply 
to a petition from the Irish Amnesty Committee, says it would 
be impossible for her to intervene for the release of the Fenian 
prisoners, and the question of pardon must be left with the 
Government.—A block of dwellings built from the fund donated 
to the London poor by George Peabody was formally opened 
on Tuesday. It is at the lower end of Blackfriars-road, and 
has been named ‘ Peabody-s.juare.” ‘The houses afford ac- 
commodation for 320 tenants, and have all been taken at rent 
varying from half a crown a week for one room to five shillings 
for three. Prince Arthur will shortly be created Dake of Con- 
naught. The Duke of Edinburgh has returned to England. 
The United States steamships of war, Franklin and Juniata 
are at Southampton, The Duke of Buccleugh is ill, and will 
not be able to attend at the centenary of Sir Walter Scott 
The Aldermen met at Guildhall on Tuesday, and unanimously 
acquiesced in the request made by the Home Secretary, that 
they would grant Recorder Gurney six months leave of ab- 
sence. A Deputy Recorder was appointed to serve as Re- 
corder for that period. The Board, in taking this action, paid 
a hearty co:epliment to Mr. Gurney for the great ability with 
which he has discharged the duties of his responsible office. 
Donald Dalrymple, Esq., formerly an eminent surgeon 



































they but slightly. ‘The cutter Vanguard took the first 
| prize at the Cowes regatta, on Wednesday. | 
THE CONTINENT. | 

The sentence of major excommunication was pronounced | 
against Dr. Wallman, of Konigsberg, Prussia, The journey-| 
men masons of Berlin have struck, and named a committee 
to confer with the masters, They have adopted a resolution | 
that all unmarried masons should seek temporary empioyment | 
elsewhere. The result of the municipal elections in Paris | 
is the return of thirty-eight Couservatives, seven Moderate 
Republicans, twenty-seven Republicans, and ten ultras. The} 
vote was exceedingly light. The Sevres porcelain manutfac- | 
tories, closed since the German siege of Paris, are to be ea 
opened, M., Thiers assnres delegations from the occupied dis- | 
tricts that in six weeks the German occupation will be limited | 
to Champagne and Lorraine. Marshals Bazaine, Canro- 

















bert and General Wimpffen have been summoned to testify 


before the Committee of the French Assembly investigating | 
the conduct of the war, The Minister of War asks for a sup-| 
plementary loan of 218,000,000 francs. The Communist trials | 
are fixed to open Angust 3. An interview, according to the 

Journal Officiel, between Lord Granville, Baron von Beust, | 
and M. Thiers is to take place in Versailles, in September, on ; 
the Eastern Question. A letter of Count de Paris has been | 
published, in which he expresses the belief that Count re| 
Chambord will be King of France. Dr. Dollinger has been | 
elected rector of the University of Munich, fifty-four Pro-| 
fessors voting in his favor to six against him. ‘The pay-| 
ment of the second installment of half*a billion franes on ac- 
count of the indemnity to the Germans, has been completed. | 
The German army of occenpation in France is reduced to 150,- 

000 men, | ‘The official journal announces the appointment of | 








changing places at almost every jump, and even at the last 
hurdle, it was impossible to spot the winner. Milesian, how- 
ever, outlasted Tisdale and won the race in 6.56. Considering 
this was Milesian’s first appearance across timber, he ran 
an excellent horse, and will probably place many a good stake 
to Mr. Bannatyne’s credit. 

The second race was for the West End Hotel Stakes, two 
miles, for which Nellie Ransome, Wine Sap, Madame Dudley, 
Saucebox and Mary Clark started. The latter was about favor- 
ite against the field. ‘The race was very prettily contested, as 
on entering the straight all were bunched together. Mary 
Clark waited too long before challenging Wine Sap who was 
ou the lead, and lost the race by half a length, Nellie Ran- 
some third. Time, 3.434. 

The third race for a purse of $750 mile heats was won in 
1.45} and 1.474 by Nellie Gray, beating Climax and John 
Heenan. The fourth event was the Tammany Cup, three 
miles, which was won by Helmbold in 6.00, beating Niagara 
and Leland. On these two last races there was no betting. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 





A prospectus has been issned of the Republique Universelle, 
which the French Communists who have taken refuge in 
Switzerland propose to publish, It will have correspondents 
in Paris, Florence, Berlin, London, Brussels, and throughout 
the East, and is to be one of the best informed journals in 
Europe. Its programme is: individual liberty; equality of 
means of action, without which liberty is but a name; and 
the emancipation of oppressed nations, 


M. Lanfrey one of the members of the French Assembly, 
has addressed a letter to a commercial association at Mar 


’ = > . pos * | 

oo maga yomaghy botccay ‘Republiccne to | seilles, in which he states that there is every probability that 
prepare for the elections to the Councils-General, on the 26th | the proposed daties of a pee om, on raw materials will be 
inst. A motion has been made in the Assembly for the pro | we ap until next session. M. Thiers, notwithstanding his 
longation of the powers of M. ‘Thiers, for three years—M. | former convictions, is very wavering in his views on the sub- 
Thiers to be President of the Republic, to which he alone |J°*t of these duties, M. Lanfrey adds, and has, on several oc- 


shall be responsible. ‘The motion 1s supported by 400 men. | 
bers. The French Post-office authorities are about arranging | 
a money order system with England and the United States. 
The official reports show tne loss of the Versaillists in the 
second sieges of Paris to have been 7,514. Trains for | 
freight and passengers will begin to run through the Mont 
Ceuis ‘Tunnel Sept. 15, when the railway will be inangurated. 
‘The agitation in the province of Algeria continues, but many 
chiefs of the insurgents in the sub-division of Letif have viven 
in their submission to the anthorities. The meeting be-| 
tween the Emperors of Austria and Germany will be held at 
Ischl, and not at Gastein. —A dispatch from Constanti- 
nople says that quiet has been restored at Scutari. A 
Dutch firm is said to have sold in Frankfort-on-the-Main nine | 
millions of Rockford and St. Louis Railroad bonds, and the 
transaction is pronotnced a fraud, and is undergoing investi- 
gation. 
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SPORTING. 

The second meeting at Long Branch opened on Tuesday 
under the most auspicious circumstances, and although the 
attendance on the two first days was somewhat under the 
average, the returns for the remainder of the week showed | 
that the liberality of the Association was appreciated at its | 
proper value by the supporters of this pastime. It continues, | 
however, a mooted question whether it would not be more 
advisable in the fature to restrict the racing to three days, and 
to give at least five events on each day. We feel convinced 
that this would attract a larger attendance in the aggregate | 
than under the present regime, aud although the hotel pro- | 
prietors, who are liberal in giving purses to the meeting, might | 
object to such a plan on the score that the visitors’ stay might | 
thus be shortened, we believe that they too would be gainers | 
in the end. It has been found thins to be the case in England 
aud France, but at Spa and Baden-Baden, they adhere to the | 
same tactics as practised here, | 

Ou Tuesday, the first day, the proceedings were inaugurate] 
with a hurdle race for all ages, for a purse of 8800, with four | 
starters, as follows: King John, Astronomer, Vesuvius aud | 
Harbinger. Vesuvius was the favorite, and won with e ise by | 
two lengths, ‘lime, 4.05]. 





The second event was a mile | 
dash for a purse of $600. This was contested by Daunter, 
Miss Nelly, Rattan, Niagara, Impecuv‘ous, Midday and | 
Boughrums two Bulletin colts. Midday was the favorite, and | 
was never headed but once, and then only for a moment. She 
won the race by two lengths. ‘Time, 1.48}. The closing event | 
of the day was the r ce at mile heats, by three-year-old colts | 
and filles for the Continental Hotel Stakes. In this race | 
there were seven started, as follows: Salina, Saucebox, Mc- 

Kinney, Stockwood, Nathan Oaks, Coffee's bay colt by Bonnie 

Scotland, and McDanel’s brown filly by imp. Australiaa, 

Saucebux and McKinney were the favorites before the siart, 

but Salina won the stakes in two straight heats. ‘Time, 1.47 | 
aud 1,46}. } 


The first race on Wednesday was the three-quarter mile dash | 





acd physician, and now M.P. for Bath, will, after the session 
of Parliament, visit the United States for the purpose of mak- 
ing a study of the American course of treatment for the refor- 
mation of inebriates. The Grand Duke Constantine, 
Grand Admiral of the Russian navy, arrived at Woolwich on 
‘Tuesday on board the cigar ship, and paid a visit to the arsenal. 
— Lord Bloomfield, who was a few days ago transterred | 
from the Austrian to the Russian mission, has been created a | 
baron of the United Kingdom. - The appointment, of Mr, 

'. F. Wa eas successor to Sir Rutherford Aleock as British 

Minister to China is published in Tnesday night's Cauzette. 

——-The Count and Countess of Paris dined on Tuesday 

night with the Duke de Broglie, the French Ambassador. 

—— A grand banquet will be given in London on the 15th 

inst. in celebration of the centenary of Sir Walter Scott. 

Hep-vorth ) 
the most distinguished people of Great Britain and the con- 
tinent will be present. ~The Princess Louise visited the 
Dublin agricultural fair on Wednesday and was frequently and 
loudly cheered by the spectators. The people are growing 
warmer in their demonstrations towards the royal visitors. 
——In the House of Commons on ‘Thursday evening, Vis 
count Eutield, of the Foreign Department, denied that nego- 
tiations were pending with the United States for the abolition 
of privateering. Mr. Bartlett expressed approval of the grant 
to Prince Arthur, but deplored the continued seclusion ot the 
Queen. Mr. Gladstone denied that her Majesty was unpopu- 
lar. He expressed regret at her seclusion, but declared that 
the Queen was anxious to resume public duties as rapidly as 
her health permitted.———The reports of the collision last 
night on the Metropolitan Underground Railway were at first 














Dixon will preside, and it is anticipated that 400 of | sweepstake 


by two-year-old colts and fillies, for the Thespian Stakes, 
valued at $500, added to a sweepstakes of $50 each, play or 
pay. Out of nineteen entries but six horses started. These 
were Malita, ch. f., by King Lear; Richard Roe, Experience 
Oaks, br. f., by imp, Eclipse, Hubbard, Hubbard was the 
favorite, but was never in the race, Malita winning after a 
sharp struggle with the Eclipse filly. ‘Time, 1.19}. 

The second event of the day was the selling race for a purse 
of $500, for all ages, one and a half miles, tor which the fol. | 
lowing started; Climax, Gayo, Gerald, The Doctor, Edwin, 
Aurevla, Idaho, and b, f. by Censor. Aureola was the favorite, 
with Idabo and Climax second and third choice. ‘The race 
was won by Idaho in 2.43. 

The final event of the day was the race at two-mile heats 
for the Mansion House Stakes, valued at $1,000, added to a 
$s of $50 each, play or pay, for colts and fillies four 
}years old. The starters were Conductor, Preakness, Susan 
Aun, Judge Durell, and Ecliptic. Ecliptic, Judge Durell, | 
Conductor, and Preakness sold at about even figures in the 
pools. ‘Ihe first heat was won by Ecliptic in 3.47, and Con- 
ductor was withdrawn in consequence of a severe cut on his 
hind leg. The second heat was won by Ec iptic in 3.11}, half 
a length ahead of Susan Ann. 

Ou Thursday there was a very large attendance, the Grand 
| Stand presenting a most picturesque appeara ice, crowded as 
/it was with beauty and fashion, ‘The first race was a steeple 
|chase two ind a quarter miles over a fair hunting country ; 
gentlemen riders ; for a silver punch bowl presented by Mr. 
} John Chamberlain. ‘There were three starters. Mr, Banna- 

tyne’s Milesian, Mr. Lawrence's Jim ‘Tisdale and Dutty was 
|entered merely to make up the required number, The race | 








‘amongst the horses of the Paris Cab Company. 


casions, been on the point of abandoning them. 

M. Janvier de la Motte, a French Prefect under the Empire, 
whose extradition was recently granted by the Swiss Govern- 
ment at the request of the French Government, has been 
committed to prison at Havre, charged with forgery and em- 
bezzlement of public money. 

Advices from Madrid of the 8th mention the probable re- 
signation of Senor Moret, Minister of Finance, the acceptance 


|of which has just been announced by telegraph, aud that 


Senor Sagasta, Minister of the Interior, would take charge ad 
ixterim of that department to pass the measures before the 
Cortes. It was believed that Marshal Serrano will reconstruct 
the Cabinet upon a purely Liberal basis, in which case Senor 
Zorilla or Senor Rodriguez, of the same tinancial principles as 


| Senor Moret, will be the future Minister of Finance. 


‘Three wrecks were reported at Lloyd's on Tuesday. The 
Glenavon, from Cardiff for Shanghai, was lost in Gaspar 
Straits on the 23d June. The Sea Nymph, sealer, of St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, was lost on the 2th of April at Bona- 
vista Bay. In both cases the crew were saved. ‘The Deer 
Hound, sealer, was totally lost on the 25th of April, fifteen 
miles east of Cape John. 

The bill abolishing imprisonment for debt, according to the 
draught proposed by the Belgian Government was passed on 
Tuesday in the Chamber of Representatives by 53 votesagainst 
19, ten members abstaining from voting. 

The conflict between the railway employes and the popula- 
tion in Bosnia is now at an end, and the works on the railway 
in question, which is to connect the lines passing through 
Paris and Vienna with Constantinople, have been resumed. 
The exploring of the salt-layer at Sperenberg, in Lusatia, is 
being continued. ‘The first great boring has attained a depth 
of nearly 4,000 feet, yet the bottom of the bed has not yet 
been reached, When about halt its present depth had been 
attained, the opinion began to spread that an earthquake had 


| altered the position of the stratum ; and that, consequently, 


the boring must be taken to represent the breadth instead of 
the depth of the bed. ‘Two other borings were therefore be- 
gun at a certain distance from the first ; and it was discovered 
that the bed really possessed the extraordinary depth above 
mentioned. ‘The salt-layer at Segelberg, in Holstein, which is 
being opened, and that of Incewraclaw, which is about to be 
worked, are more favorably situated than that of Sperenberg, 
as the distance of other salt-mines has hitherto greatly in- 
creased the price of the article. 

‘The assertion that negotiations have been opened between 
the Cabinets of Berlin and Vienna in reference to a moditica- 
tion of Article 5 of the Treaty of Prague is declared in a 
Vienna telegram to be entirely unfounded. 

The Jnternational of Florence states that the Tunisian 
question is giving rise to fears that the pretension put forward 
by the Porte to seize on the Regency and remove the Bey may 
produce a conflict with France. M. Thiers is said to intend 
to submit the question to a council of arbitration, to be pre- 
sided over by the King of Italy. 

A duel with sabres has just taken place near Amiens be- 
tween a young Frenchman and a Prussian officer. ‘The latter 
in walking through the streets had puffed the smoke of his 
cigar in the face of the other, who replied to this insult by 
slapping the German in the face. A meeting took place the 
next morning, when the Frenchman, who had been a corporal 


of hussars in Faidherbe’s army, killed his adversary. 


A large garrison has been ordered to remain in Konigshutte, 
where tue recent riots took place. ‘The Cologne Gazette says 


| the attitude of the Silesian industrial population is very alarm- 


ing. 

An epidemic of a serious nature prevails at this moment 
Ont of 300 
purebased lately from the Prussians, upwards of 200 died in a 
tew days. 

The French Government having paid Switzerland 2,000, 000f, 
as an instalment of the expenses incurred for the maintenance 
of the French prisoners, the Federal Council has resolved to 
restore to France the whole -f the war material of the Army 
of the East, excepting the portable firearms, 

The Deputies of the Dep rtments still occupied by the 
Prussians are earnestly urging the Government to anticipate 
the dates fixed for the payment of the indemnity in order to 
deliver the country as speedily as possible from foreigu oceu- 
pation, It is believed that, in order to satisfy this desire, the 
Government, before long, will allow a discount of 6 per cent, 
to the subscribers of the loan who may be willing to pay up 
their subseriptious at once in ful, and it is said that nego- 
tiations have already been commenced with the German Gov- 
ernment with a view of arriving at a solution of this question, 
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which many recent unfortunate incidents have rendered it 
urgently desirable to settle. j 

Another step towards the conversion into money of the | 
national property of Spain, says the Financier, is comprised 
in the issue of a notice from the Spanish Consul-General re- | 
ferring to the coming public sale, on the 30th November next, 
of the Spanish National Mines of Riotinto, together with all 
the adjoining buildings and plant. These works are of great 
extent and importance, 

The general elections, which were held in Portugal on Sun- 
day the 9th, passed off quietly. The results are not all 


known, but a large majority of Ministerial candidates have been | 


returned, 


It is announced in the Journal de Genere that an Inter- 
national Conference will probably take place this year at Gen- 
eva between the delegates of the societies for the assistance 
of the wounded in battle. The object of this conference will 
be to make arrangements for the meeting of a general assem- 
bly to be afterwards held mm Vienna, in which questions relat- 
ing to the future organization and operations of the Red Cross 
Society will be discussed, 

On the 7th of July Mr. W. T. Henley, of North Woolwich, 
under a contract with the Spanish Government, laid subma- 
rine cables between Javea (Spain) and Ivica, and from Majorca 
to Minorca, thus completing the telegraph communication be- 
tween the Balearic Islands and the mainland. 

Under the heading ** Indian Trained Statesmen,” the Times 
of India has an article in which it singles out Mr. E. B. East- 
wick, C.B., M.P., as among the bevy of candidates put for- 
ward for Madras eminently fitted to succeed Lord Napier. 
“Mr. Eastwich,” it says, ‘‘came out to Bombay as an ensign, 
but his constitution being ill-suited for life in the tropics, he 
left the service before he became a captain. Yet in the few 
years he was in India he made a name as a political officer, one 
great qualification for which was that he managed to master 
several Asiatic languages. He became so great a proficient in 


philology, that he was appointed a professor of Indian | 


langnages at Halleybury very soon after he returned from this 
country. 
wick is said to speak with as much facility as English; while 
he has also a considerable knowledge of Arabic, Sanscrit, and 
other Eastern tongues, both classical and vernacular, But his 
linguistic talents and attainments are by no means confined 
to the East. He is a finished classic, having been distinguished 
at Oxford before he came to India; and he speaks and 
thoronghly understands French, German, and Spanish.” Mr. 
Eastwick, our contemporary adds, is well known in the literary 
world, and bas distinguished himself as a diplomatist whilst 
charge Caffaires at the Court of Persia, 

Baboo Keshub Chunda Sen, according to the Homeward Mail, 
has introduced a marriage ceremony among the Brahma party 
that is very much applauded in some of the native papers, A 
featnre in the ceremony over which he officiated at Lucknow 
last month, is that he very emphatically demands from the 
bride and bridegroom whether they of their own accord wish 
to be united. The age of the bride in the marriage at Luck- 
now is reported as ‘‘ about twelve,” so that the merit of mak- 
ing the inquiry in that instance is diminished by the fact that 
the young flady at least could hardly have been expected to 
know her own wind. Baboo Keshub, however, among his 
reforms, evidently aims at the destruction of the marriage 
market in India. 

We call attention to the advertisement in another column 
of the American Shelving Company. 
most convenient for cabinets, banks and libraries yet offered 
to the public. The fact is that for all practical purposes they 
cannot be too highly recommended, as they are equally usefal 
for the laboratory, conservatory, or show window. The mo- 
derate seule of prices brings them within the reach of every 
class. 

a 


Tne Treaty.—Information has been received in Wash- 
ington that the British Government has appointed Mr. Gur- 
ney, the Recorder of the City of London, Commissioner on 
its part, under the Treaty of Washington. The President, it 
is known, has appointed as the United States Commissioner, 
Judge Frazer, of Indiana. The third Commissioner is to be 
appointed by the United States and her Majesty conjointly ; 
but in case the third Commissioner shall not have been so 
named within a period of three months from the exchange 
of the ratification of the Treaty, then he shall be named by 
the Spanish Minister at Washington. It is thought there, 


however, that no such contingency will arise, as Minister] that disaster. 


Roberts, under the treaty, will designate the third Commis- 
sioner only in the event of the failure to do so by the United 
States and Great Britain. The recent telegram from Madrid, 


stating that he had been authorized to exercise the functions | 


of the third Commissioner, is erroneous. The Commissioners 
under the treaty, are to meet at Washington, at the earliest, 
convenient period after they have been respectively named 
to examine and decide all such claims as shall be laid before 


them on the part of the Governments of the United States | 


and Great Britain. It has heretofore been stated that the 
British Government has appointed as its agent or attorney 
under the treaty provisions Henry Howard to present anc 
support the claims on its behalf, and to answer the claims 
made upon it, and to represent it generally in all matters 
connected with the investigation and decision thereof. The 
United States Government had just appoiated on its part, for 
similar purposes, Hon. Robert 8. Hall, of New York. None 
of the arbitrators to meet at Geneva have yet been named. 
Lorp BLoomFre.p.—The British Ambassador at Vienna, 
Lord Bloomfield, who has represented his sovereign at the 
Austrian court for ten years past, retires from the diplomatic 
service in consequence of the recent changes which sent Mr. 
Odo Russell to Berlin, Lord Augustus Loftus to St. Peters- 
burg, and Sir Andrew Buchanan from the court of the Czar 
to that of the Austrian Kaiser. In return for his lengthened 
and distinguished diplomatic services the Queen of Great 
Britain has created him a baron in the British peerage—the 
present title being an [rish one. Baron Bloomfield is the 


enly son of the first Baron Bloomfield, who was himself a | 


distinguished diplomat. His mother was a Douglas. He 
was born in 1802, and married in 1846 a daughter of Lord 
Ravensworth. He entered the diplomatic service in 1818, 
and rapidly rose in the service until he was appointed Envoy 
to the Court of St. Petersburg in 1844. He was transferred 
to Berlin in 1851. He remained at that post until 1860, when 
he was promoted to the then higher court of Vienna as Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary. Te 
Was made a C B. in 1848,a K. C. B. in 1851, anda G. C. B. 
in 1858. On his translation to Vienna he was sworn in a 
privy councillor. Now, at the close of his services, he is 
transferred to a higher peerage, which gives him a right,to 
sit in the House of Lords. ; 


"4 


Hindoostani, and its progenitor Persian, Mr. East- | 


These shelves are the | dead, surrounded by the dogs which she kept. 
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Grooby, near Leicester, worth £380 a year; and the rectory 
of Newtown Linford, near Leicester, worth £140 a year. 
These livings must now be held by three clergymer. The 
rectory of Barnwood, near Gloucester, has become vacant by 


, . a - . the death of the Rev. G. 8. Escott; it is worth £220 a year 
A deputation from the Tea Dealers and Grocers’ Associa- | ‘ “Seeeieg 


tion, representing the retail tea dealers of London, had an} 
interview with the Right Hoa. Chichester Fortescue, at the | 
office of the Board of Trade lately, to draw his attention to 
|the continued importation of spurious tea, and to urge the 


intervention of government to prevent the same from coming | 


into cousumption. 


| A correspondent of the Standard from Old Hays, Ratby, 
| Leicester, says:—* You may possibly think the following 
worthy of notice in your paper. Yesterday, two monster 
mushrooms were gathered in one of my mowing meadows, 
perfect in shape, and without « blemish of any kind. Their 
dimensions were :—No. 1, circumference, 2ft. Sin. ; diameter, 
93\in.; weight, 2444 0z. No. 2, circumference, 2ft. 5!gin. ; 
diameter, 9in.; weight, 14 0z. I should think no eatable 
) mushroom, anything like that size, was ever heard of before. 
| By the liberality of Mr. Cunhtfe, who presented £2,000 for 
the purpose, the University of London has now been formally 
placed in possession of an excellent site and buildings at 
Bsttersea, and the Brown Institute for the ‘Treatment and 
| Study of the Diseases of Domestic Animals is now an accom- 
| plished fact. £30,000 are available for the purpose. Dr. 
| Burdon Sanderson, F.R.S., has been appointed by the Senate 
| the first Brown Professor. This institute will thus be placed 
|in a position to render services alike important to humanity 
and to science. 
| An Englishman has memorialised the British Museum, 
|soliciting funds for the exploration of Mount Ararat, with the 
| probability of the recovery of portions of the ark. He is a 
jremarkably enthusiastic arkeologist, and, we should add, 
|memorialist, if he expects to get anything from the trustees 
< the British Museum. 

On Sunday, the 2nd, it was resolved, at an influential meet- 
ing of the Jews, in the Westminster Jews’ Free School, to 
| constitute an English branch of the Universal Israclitish 

Allianee. The object of the Anglo-Jewish Association will 
be to labor where required and practicable for the emancipa- 
| tion—as well as the moral, social, and intellectual progress— 
of the Jews, and to give eflicient support to those who might 
suffer in consequence of the lay members of the Jewish com- 
munity. An executive council—of which Mr. Jacob Waley 
was elected president, and Sir David Salomons, Bart., M.P., 
treasurer—was formed; and it was resolved to invite all 
other Jewish members of Parliament to accept the office of 
honorary vice-president. Immediately after the public meet- 
ing the council resolved to memorialise the Emperor of 
Russia on the recent outrage on the Jews of Odessa, 

Dr. Lankester lately held an inquest on the body of Saint 
Winifrid Tubb, a maiden lady, aged seventy-nine years, who 
had resided in Pentonville, London. Some short time since 
it had been discovered by the sanitary oflicers of the parish 
that the lady kept a large number of dogs in her house, and 
that although she was wealthy, the place was in such a filthy 
condition that it was necessary to clean the house and repair 
it in order that the oflensive smells which had for some time 
annoyed the neighbors might be ended. One morning, as a 
Mr. Bodien was engaged in the repairs, he heard the dogs 
making a great noise; upon which he followed the sound, 
and entering a room, found deceased lying on the ground 
From the 
medical evidence it appeared that death was caused by a 
stoppage of the blood, and it was stated that the body was 
much emaciated and the heart enfeebled. It transpired that 
deceased allowed herself but little comfort, sleeping for seve- 
jral nights running in an armchair. It is supposed that, 
finding herself taken ill, she was on her way to rouse the 
servants When she expired. The jury returned a verdict of 
“Death from natural causes.” 

On the 7th, at the Carnarvonshire Quarter Sessions, Mr. 
Orlando Webb, a solicitor living at Bangor, and dealing in 
| nitro-glycerine as well as other blasting compounds, was in- 
| dicted upon two charges for contravening the law in sending 
| cases of dynamite marked as school slates by the London and 
| North-Western Railway Company. The defendant surren- 
| dered to his bail. He was the owner of the nitro-glycerine 

which exploded (to the very day two years ago) at Cwiiiyglo 

with frightful eflect, and the act of parliament under which 

these proceedings were taken was passed in consequence of 
The defendant now pleaded guilty by the 
advice of his counsel. The court, considering that the maxi- 
/mum penalty for this offence was £500, thought that a fine 
| of £50 in each case would not be too great, and inflicted it. 

The bill relating to Epping Forest, brought in by Mr. 
| Ayrton, has been printed. It provides that a commission 
| shall be appointed to inquire into and report upon rights and 
| claims over the forest, and to ascertain whether any unlawful 
}enclosures have been made. The Commissioners, after hav- 
| ing finished their inquiries, are to prepare and settle a scheme 
\for the disafforesting of Epping Forest, and for the preser- 
| vation and management of the waste lands of the forest. 











1) The Commissioners are to make preliminary and special re- 


| ports at any time, in particular with regard to any special ar- 
|rangements with landowners or others as to their rights 
| which the Commissioners may recommend, and are to make 
a final report within two years. 


Llandudno has terminated. The evidence showed that the 
accident was caused by a sudden squall, which gave no 
warning even to the most experienced boatmen. The verdict 
returned was accidental drowning. 

There are still 21 select committees of the House of Com- 
mons sitting. They comprise 300 members, of whom 16 
only belong to the Government. 





| William Webb, fireman on board the screw steamer Ama- 
| zon, lying in the Thames off Rotherhithe, was charged at 
Greenwich Police-court on the 12th with cruelly ill-using a 
| bear by hanging it by the neck w.th a rope over the ship's 
| side, and smashing one of its feet with a 28lb. weight. The 
bear had been brought by a captain from Archangel; it was 
11 or 12 weeks old, and as tame as any dog. The prisoner, 
in defence, said that in passing the bear, which had some 
meat given it, the animal flew at him, and, being exasperated, 
he seized the rope and threw the bear overboard. Mr. Pat- 
teson said it had been proved that the bear was perfectly 
tame. He considered it a very bad case of cruelty to a dumb 
animal, and there would be a sentence of one month’s im- 
prisonment, with hard labor. 


Three livings in the gift of the Earl of Stamford and War- 
rington have become vacant by the death of the Rev. R. 
Martin, namely the vicarage a Breedon, near Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch, worth £240 a year; the vicarage of Rathby-with- 








and is in the gift of the Dean and Chapter of Gloucester. 

The Dean and Chapter of Lichtield have presented the 
Rey. T. Roper to the vicarage of North Harborne, Staflord- 
shire, in the room of the Rev. T. 3. Simeox. 

The Governors of Walsham School have presented the 
| Rev. M. T. Dupre to the vicarage of Horsey, near Yarmouth, 
| vacant by the death of the Rev. E. P. Neale. 

Although the fact of a letter having been sent from M. 
| Thiers to the Pope has been officially denied, the Versailles 
; correspondent of the 7imex telegraphs that there are grounds 
| for believing that one of a similar tenor has actually been 
despatched, 


| 


The case of Peek v. Gurney, in which it is sought to make 
| the directors of the late Overend and Gurney Company per- 
| sonally liable for tne losses sustained by the shareholders, 

was appointed to be heard on Monday of last week. 

It has been suggested (according to the South London Press) 
thai the Surrey Gardens should be thrown open as a public 
park, 

Besides the proposition to extend the tramway from Brix- 
ton to Croydon, it is also intended to carry the line now 
termining at Clapham as far as Tooting. 

The German Correspondent learns that the torpedoes laid 
down on the German coasts at the beginning and in the 
course of the war have been all taken up, and the regular 
navigation resumed. 

The fourth annual meeting of the Cambridge Junior Con- 
scervative Club, tor the election of officers, &c., took place at 
the club-rooms on Wednesday night. Mr. W. B. Redfarn 
was elected President for the year, and che hon. secretary 
was re-clected. Sixty members have been enrolled since 
January last, and 225 during the past eighteen months, the 

total strength of the club exceeding 400 members. The 
finances were reported to be satisfactory, and the club gener- 
ally in a flourishing condition 

The regulations whereby strangers are kept at bay at the 
Admiralty, as recently described by Mr. Reed, have been 
adopted at the War Office. The doorkeeper is supplied with 
printed forms, on which visitors have to enter their name, 
the name of the person they wish to see, and whether their 
business is public or private. The object of these stringent 
regulations seems to be to keep back from the public press 
the information which has hitherto been given. 

It is not expected that the new postal arrangements will 
come into effect before November; though, by an error, a 
hundred thousand notices have been printed announcing a 
considerably earlier date. 

Mr. Edmond Beales has presided over a conference con- 
vened by the Workmen’s Peace Association, at which a plan 
was sha lowed forth for the establishment of a High Court of 
Nations, with a view to the friendly settlement of interna- 
tional disputes. 

At the Westminster Police-court, lately, the schoolmaster 
of a shoeblack society was charged on a warrant with having 
assaulted a boy belonging to the brigade. The defendant 
pleaded that the lad had been punished for theft and false- 
hood, The hearing was adjourned in order that the former 
might produce evidence as to character, 

At the Durham Assizes on Tuesday, the 12th, a publican 
named John Leach was tried for the manslaughter of William 
Carr, a seaman at South Shields. The two men got strug- 
gling together, and in the coursé of it the prisoner was seen 
to strike Carr three times on the head with the stick. He fel! 
at the third blow, but at the time he was close to a step which 
led into the Lar, and his fall might have been caused by the 
step. Ie fell on his head, and never spoke afterwards. ~The 
jury convicted the prisoner, who was sentenced to seven years’ 
penal servitude. 

At a meeting of the West Derby (Liverpool) Board of 
Guardians, it was stated that the advertisements inviting fe- 
mele emigrants to Lima, and stating that from 5,000 to 10,000 
could be provided with situations, was calculated to mislead, 
the British Charge d’Affaires having written to say that not 
50 could be so provided for, 

Mr. Reed, the ex-chief constructor of the navy, has come 
forward in defence of Mr, Scott, whose claims have recently 
been discussed in both Houses of Parliament, and are still 
under the consideration of the Government. He maintains 
that Captain Scott has rendered very good services to the 
navy by his invention, his outlay, and his labors. He believes 
the sum proposed by the Government in remuneration ef 

‘aptain Scott’s services is altogether inadequate, and is of 
opinion that that inadequate sum has been determined in 
an improper manner and by improper persons. 

A boiler explosion took place on Tuesday afternoon, the 
12th, at the village of Whiston, near Rotherham, whereby 
over £200 worth of damage was done. The boiler was the 
property of Mr. James Banks, a coal and charcoal grinder, 
and he had had it about ten years. 

The threatened rupture between the card-room operatives 
of Blackburn and their employers has been averted. The 
masters’ committee have acceded to the request of the men 


The inquiry into the cause of the recent boat accident off| to advance the strippers’ and grinders’ wages by 2s. per week, 


and the other card-room operatives’ in proportion. 


A woman named Rachel Busby, 25 years of age, was lately 
convicted at the Oxford Assizes of the murder of ber son, 
four years old. She was sentenced to death. Her master, 
Thomas Castle, with whom she was living as a servant, was 
also indicted with her on the same charge, but the grand 
jury ignored the bill. 

About half-past eleven o'clock on the night of the 14th, a 
fire broke out at the Ranger's House, Blackheath, the resi- 
dence of Prince Arthur, owing to the accidental firing of a 
Chinese lamp. The flames spread to a large eanvas marquee 
which had been erected at the back of the dwelling. This 
marquee was entirely consumed, and some damage was done 
to the drawing-room of the house. 

Three lives were lost at Yarmouth on the 13th by the cap- 
sizing of a boat which contained some of a party of school 
children who had gone to that town to spend the day. On 
Wednesday evening a number of men arrived at Woolwich 
from London for a pair-oared race. On arriving off the 
guardship Fisgard, one of the boats was ol :e ‘ved to dip con- 
siderably at each stroke, owing to the “lumpy” state of the 
water, and at length, when in mid-channel, she went down 
head first. The boat contained eight men. A number of 
watermen’s boats put oft from Woolwich, and succeeded in 
rescuing six out of the eight persons immersed, 
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At a large meeting of South Wales steam coal colliery pro- Dr. de Meschin, the barrister who was murderously 


prictors held at Bristol, it was unanimously resolved that the | assaulted by his clerk a few weeks ago, has so far recovered | of Ireland. 


Episcopal Fund, or other objects connected with the Church 
His Grace observed that it was the duty of a 


offer made on the 14th of June last to refer all matters in| that it is expected that he will be well enough to appear in| Christian Church to seek for grounds of agreement rather 


dispute between the proprietors and their men on strike to 
arbitration should be adhered to and repeated. As an alter- 
native, the proprietors offered to resume their workings at a 
reduction of 74g per cent. upon the price paid during the 
month of May, on the condition that such contract should be 
binding on both parties for twelve months; but, should the 
ironmasters of iiotes and Dowlais districts advance their 
price of labor during such twelve months beyond the price 
now offered, the coal proprietors should give an equivalent 
advance. The meeting was adjourned for a weck to allow 
the men time to give their reply, the masters being requested 
to communicate the decision to all their men. 

The Birmingham Post states that a serious investigation 
into the accounts of the Birmingham Gas Company, Union 
Street, has been found necessary; and although the result is 
not yet known, there is no doubt that the company has sus- 
tained heavy losses. Rumor put the amount at £30,000, but 
this amount cannot be relied upon, as the examination of 
the company’s books and accounts is not completed. 

The Times says :—*“ A very natural mistake has been made 
with respect to the visit of the Prince and Princess of Ger- 
many. They were invited by the Queen to be her guests at 
Osborne, and her Majesty will receive them there, as had 
been originally proposed. They, however, «desired before go- 
ing to Osborne to spend a few days in London to renew 
many old acquaintances, to accept the public congratulations 
after the toils and anxieties both have endured, and to honor 
by their presence some of the great entertainments of the 
London season. The visit of their Imperial Highnesses to 
her Majesty will be paid at the date which had been from the 
first appointed by the Queen,” 

The Melbourne papers announce the death of Sir James 
Frederick Palmer, formerly Speaker and President of the 
Second Legislative Council of Victoria. He was born at 
Tortington, Devonshise, of which parish his father was 
vicar, in 1804, and was married, in 1881, to a daughter of 
Mr. Gunning, Inspector-General of Hospitals. 

Bishop Jenner has finally resigned the bishopric of 
Dunedin, New Zealand, and will be sueceeded by the Rev. 
Samuel Jarratt Nevill, M.A., rector of Skelton, near New- 
castle-under-Lyme. 

The Surrey Comet guarantees the correctness of the state- 
ments which follow :—At the present time all the French 
Princes ‘are in France, making a tour of visits. They will 
return to England in about ten days to fetch the Princesses, 
aud then all the members of the family will be together. 
But they have no intention of giving up their residences in 
this country, purposing to come over at short intervals and 
take up their abode at Twickenham and Ham. The turn 
which events have taken in France led His Royal Highness 
the Duc de Nemours, moved by that high feeling which is 
always present to every member of the distinguished house 
to which he belongs, to express a wish to give up possession 
of Bushey House, which he occupies by the desire of the 
Queen. Her Majesty has, howeve>, both by letter and ver- 
bally, expressed her pleasure that the French family should 
continue to occupy Bushey House until they are all well 
established in France. The alteration in affairs will cause a 
reduction to be made in the establishments at Ham, Twick- 
enham, and Teddington ; but the houses will always be in a 
state to receive their Royal tenants. 

It is stated that between twenty and thirty boys belonging 
to an upper class school at Ave were bathing at Ecclesbourne, 
near Hastings, on Saturday, the 8th, when several of them 
ventured too far from the shore, and, owing to the force of 
the cwrent, were unable to return. They were under the 
care of a tutor, who, with the assistance of a coastguardsman, 
rescued five of them; but one was drowned. The body was 
washed ashore about a mile eastward on Saturday night. 
His name is said to be Frederick Roome, and his parents 
reside in the Isle of Wight. 

A horse was grazing on a hillside under Fort Regent, 
Jersey, when it slipped and rolled down hill, falling on the 
top of asmall house. A portion of the roof was broken in 
by the force of the fall, but the horse rolled into the yard an. 
was killed. There were in the house at the time a mother 
and four children, but none of them were injured. 

The employers of labor at Histon, an agricultural village 
near Cambridge, have determined to carry out the principle 
of “ moral compulsion ” with reference to the attendance of 
children at school, and bave agree to the following rules, 
in order to carry out the instructions of Government :—Chil- 
dren under ten years of age will not be hired unless they can 
read and write, and work examples in the four simple rules 
of arithmetic, and from all children above ten and up to 
twelve years of age the four compound rules of arithmetic 
will be required in addition. A certificate of qualification, 
signed by the managers of the school, must be produced by 
all children applying for employment. In order‘to give boys 
above the age of twelve and under the age of eighteen op- 
portunity for qualifying themselves, a night school will be 
established in the village, open three evenings in the week 
from October to March. 

Two men are in custody, charged before Sir Robert Car- 
den, at Guildhall, with being in the unlawful possession of 
966 sovereigns. They were found one morning, about two 
o'clock, sitting on a door-step with a carpet bag in their pos- 
session containing the sovereigns and other property. They 
said they had landed at Liverpool from America and had 
changed their notes into English gold. 
the nearest railway hotel nothing would have been heard of 
them; but trying to find cheaper quarters they failed, and 
were lying out in the street. Their luggage and papers at 
the Euston Square Station corroborated their story, but they 
were for a third time remanded for further inquiry. 





It is stated that, by a recent decision in the law courts, 
the ‘Marquess of Bute comes into an additional income of 
The Mar- 


£40,000, and arrears to the amount of £100,000. 
_ trustees are about to 1un a line of steamers from Car- 
ti 


Had they gone to 


| the witness-box at the Old Bailey soon. 
Princess Louise distributed the annual rewards to the 

girls of the National Orphan’s Home, Ham-common, and the 
| Bishop of Winchester delivered an address. 
| A Prebendal Stall in Lincoln Cathedral has become va- 
|cant by the death of the Rev. George Osborne, with the rec- 
|tory of Stainby-with-Grimby, the latter being worth £500 a 
| year, and in the gift o¢ the Earl of Dysart. 

The Emperor of Brazil's refusal of the offer of her Ma- 
jesty to place Buckingham Palace at his disposal during his 
stay is only the repetition of what occurred at Lisbon. On 
his arrival there the King of Portugal sent his chamberlain 


cially prepared for his reception. 


being the home of an Imperial visitor. But his Brazilian 
Majesty declined the offer, observing that he vas in mourn- 
ing, that he had come to Europe on a tour of 
observation, and that he should feel that he was less in the 


tleman, at one of the hotels. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has instituted the Rev. J. 
W. Ebsworth, curate of Christ Church, Bradford, to the 
vicarage of Molash, Kent. 

The Master and Fellows of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 


J. Tinkler. 


SCOTLAND. 


Three engineers, named Binning, Reid, and Boyd, were 
scalded to death on Saturday morning, the 8th, at the Govan 
collieries, Glasgow. They were putting a new valve into an 
engine, and omitted to shut off the steam, which, blowing off 
the cover of the throttle valve, rushed out with great vio- 
lence and caused the accident. 

A frugal housewife at Largo, Fifeshire, lately, when gutting 
a large codfish, the extended form of which attracted obser- 
vation, among other odds and ends found in its stomach a 
brass snuff-box, on the lid of which is the following inscrip- 
tion: —* William Wilson, May, 1840. From a few friends.’ 
The box is placed in a local museum, with a description of 
its discovery. 

The first division of the Court of Session at Edinburgh on 
July 11, found Miss Jex Blake liable to the expenses of the 
action brought agaimst her by Professor Chiristison’s class as- 
sistant. Lord Deas dissented from the judgment. 

On Saturday morning, the &th,two gentlemen—Mr. Noble, 
Glasgow, and Mr. Edward Bell, London—left the Caledonian 
Hotel, Fort William, to ascend Ben Nevis. Mr. Noble re- 
turned, after climbing some hundred yards, and tried to per- 
suade Mr. Bell to return with him, but without effect. The 
latter gentleman kept on, and as heavy rain fell and a dense 
fog was lying on the hills, fears were entertained for his 
safety, and on Sunday a party was organised to search for 


’ 


| 


| to apprehensions for the safety of the crops. 
| Causing considerable damage, are reported from the counties 
to say that the royal palace of Necessidadus had been spe- | 


It is one of the most} Societ 
spacious in Southern Europe, and in many ways worthy of | 


acca | cashie 
Ss Fs | . * . 
y anc’ on Saturday, the 8th, when the examination of Head-con- 


way of his Royal relations if he stayed, like any private gen- | yy, 





i - 
bridge, have presented the Rev. B. Walker to the rectory of officer was instructed that day by the inspector general to 
Landbeach, near Cambridge, vacant by the death of the Rev. | patrol the railway line in consequence of the strike of miles- 


|than of difference, and it must not be supposed that because 
| the Church of Ireland did not subscribe or conform to every 
| doctrine laid down in the Prayer Book she was not in unison 
| With the Church of England. 

The carpenters of Dublin have been on strike for the past 
| ten days. They demand an advance of wages from 30s. to 
| 38s. a week. It has been agreed to refer the matter to arbi- 
tration. 

The continuous rains of the last six weeks are giving rise 
Serious floods, 


of Mayo and Galway. 

The forthcoming Cattle Show of the Royal Agricultural 
y promises to eclipse all its predecessors. The entries 
rses alone number 600. 

The coroner’s inquiry into the murder of Mr. Glass, bank 
rin the bank office, Newtownstewart, was continued 


of ho 


stable Hobson occupied the entire day. Witness inspected 
premises minutely, returned with Montgomery to bar- 
racks, and inquired if the latter had advised other sta- 
tions of the murder. Witness remarked that no stranger 
could have committed the murder. Mr. Montgomery ac- 
quiesced in that opinion. Witness proved that the officer 
had nothing to do with sending men to Drumquin, that the 


men, and an attempt made to upset the train. The evidence 
was calculated to remove some of the suspicion attached to 
Mr. Montgomery. The inquest was further adjourned. 

The Roman Catholic chapel of Slieverne, in the county of 
Kilkenny, within tive miles of Waterford, was struck by 
lightning in the thunderstorm of Sunday, the 9th. A large 
hole was made in the roof, and the side altar damaged. For- 
tunately all masses were over, and there were very few people 
in the chapel. No one was hurt. 

It is stated that the seat at the Board of National Educa- 
tion, vacant by the death of Sir Mazier Brady, will be filled 
by Viscount Monck. 

The select committee on union rating in Ireland, of which 
the Marquis of Hartington is chairman, agreed, on the mo- 
tion of Sir F. Heygate, to close the evidence, and not to 
make any report to the House this session. 

The man Kelley, who is charged with shooting Head Con- 
stable Talbot, was brought up at the Dublin Police Court on 
the 18th, and committed for trial on three charges of shoot- 
ing with intent to kill. He isa carpenter out of employ- 
ment, and has a wife and four children. Several witnesses 
were examined and identified Kelley:as the prisoner who 
fired at constables Grimes and Mullen, when pursued by 
them. The prisoner was cheered by a large mob surrounding 
the police-court. Talbot is progressing favorably. No at- 
tempt has yet been made to extract the bullet. 


—_——_ > 





him, carrying provisions and restoratives. They had not 
proceeded far when they were met by the missing gentle- 
man, who had received no harm from stopping a night on 
the Ben. He reports that during Saturday the mountain was 
shrouded in dense fog, and rain fell continuously. In the 
crevices snow still lay heavily. The cause of Mr. Bell's de- 
tention on the hill was his coming down by the waterfall 
instead of by Mealan-widh, some eight hours’ additional 
travel, 

The home steading of the Earl of Southesk was almost 
wholly destroyed by fire on Wednesday night, the 13th. The 
steading was situated about half a mile to the eastward of 
Kinnaird Castle. It was completely remodelled and rebuilt 
in 1861, at a cost of upwards of £5,000. The steading was 
in every respect a model, and was allowed to be the best in 
the county of Forfar. The property was insured in the Sun 
Office. 





IRELAND. 
A telegram from Monaghan says the Twelfth has passed | 


away quietly. An immense meeting was held at Mullagh-) 


duff, at which nearly 8,000 Orangemen were present. Furi- | 
ous anti-Papal speeches were made by several persons. At) 
Downpatrick the bells were rung and flags displayed. An 


Orange procession went through the town in full regalia. | 
There was no disturbance. The crowds cheer the Orange- | 
men. The anniversary passed off quietly in Londonderry. | 
There was no display or procession of any kind. The joy- | 
bells were rung at intervals, and flags were hoisted on 


Orangemen in a most imposing manner all over the province 
of Ulster. 
them being of monster dimensions. 


William Johnston, M.P. An immense Orange procession, 
headed by Mr. Johnston, left Belfast at nine o'clock, and 
marched to Comber, eight mile distant. 
tion almost as great, took place at Lisburn. 


displays. 
for sending threatening letters. 


tice of dismissal. 
family of the gentleman to whom the letter was sent. She 
was sentenced to a vear's imprisonment. In the other case a 
man named Cormick was sentenced to four years’ penal ser- 
vitude for sending a threatening letter to an agent who had 
prosecuted him for arrears of rent. 

There was an extraordinary exhibition on the Sunday be- 
fore the 12th at Kellewan Church, country of Monaghan,where 
the annual sermon was preached by the Rev. John Flanagan, 
grand chaplain of the Orange Society. The church was pro- 
fusely ornamented with banners, arches, and festoons of 


Walker's monument, but the extra force of police was not | (OPClown, 
required. The 12th of July has been celebrated by the Griffin’s Cove. 





' 
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At the Mullingar Assizes there have been two convictions | 


BRITISH AMERICA. 





Sir John A. Maedonald has purchased the house of Mr. 
Alderman Robinson, on Sandy Hill, Ottawa, for a private 
residence. 

Members of the Church of England Communion in Ottawa 
take a warm interest in the present Church dispute in Mont- 
real. They are almost unanimous in upholding the action of 
the Metropolitan. 

Hlon. M. B. Almon, a prominent citizen and for many 
years a member of the Legislative Council of Nova Scotia, 
died suddenly on Saturday night. On that evening he had 
retired in usual good health, aad was found dead on Sunday 
morning. He was 75 years of age. 

Complaints from merchants and others are arising at the 
want of accommodation experienced in obtaining silver from 
the banks in Nova Scotia, in exchange for paper, the banks 
declining to issue smaller sums than $500. The people urge 
that if the Canadian currency system was foreed upon them 
the authorities should afford ample facilities for obta ning 
new coin in exchange for other money. 

The Montreal Telegraph Company have opened an office 
at Fox River. This completes the Gaspe line. The follow- 
ing offices have been opened in that district:—Mission Point, 
Carleton, Maria, New Richmond, Bonaventure, New Carlisle, 
Paspebiae, Port Daniel, Newport, Grand River, Cape Cove, 
erce, Barachois, Point St. Peter, Gaspe Basin, Cape Rosin, 


}and Fox River; and offices will soon be opened at Nouvelle, 


Hopetown, Pabos, Douglastown, Peninsula, Grand Greve, and 


The Ottawa Free Press is glad to learn that Toronto will 


Great demonstrations have taken place, some of |soon be in railway communication with Lake Nipissing. 
The largest was at | From this latter point the lumber districts of the whole 
Comber, county Down, where the chair was occupied by Mr. | Upper Ottawa will be supplied with pork, flour, and other 


provisions required in such large quantities to carry on lum- 
bering operations. This fact is of considerable importance, 


Another demonstra-| as the limits situated on the Upper Ottawa will increase in 
The members| value in proportion to the reduced rate at which supplies 
of the Orange institution in all the counties in Ulster had | will be obtained at the Mattawa. 


Mr. Jolin Mareus, of the township of Oxford, met with a 
severe accident on the 24th ult. He was sitting on the table 


In one case the writer of | of a threshing machine driving his team, when going down a 
the letter was the wife of a lodgekeeper who was under no- hill the table gave way and he fell behind the horses and 
She had been a servant for years in the | just in front of one of the wheels. 


He immediately grasped 
}one of the spokes of the wheels, and wonderful as it may 
seem, by main strength prevented the wheels from turning. 
Before the horses could be stopped, however, the wheel 
twice went over his leg, crushing and lacerating the flesh in 
ja fearful manner, but without breaking any bones. Had Mr. 
| Marcus been a less powerful man he could not have escaped 
| With his life. 
| A Newfoundland correspondent writes that about the 21st 
fof last month two enormous masses of ice passed the harbor 
fof St. John’s, each reported to be half a mile in length. 


iff to New York. 
some time ago through the incapacity of the respondent, is 


It is rumored that a celebrated divorce suit, which failed 
about to be renewed 


The swomer term of the Working 


Men's College, 45 


orange, blue, purple, and crimson. The “ brethren” wore} Heaven help the unfortunate vessel that may encounter 
sashes of the same colors, and the ladies who were present} them ina fog. One of the mail steamers struck one of these 
showed their sympathy by wearing the favorite emblem. jislands of ice, and had a narrow escape from destruction. 


Great Ormand Street, has commenced. The subjects in 
which the classes are continued comprise the whole of the 
art division of the college, and those in English, French, 
Latin, and German, grammar and literature, arithmetic and 
algebra 

It is stated that a clause is likely to be proposed to the 
Select Committee on the Royal Parks and Gardens Bill, pro- 
hibiting public meetings in the parks, 


Over the pulpit there was a banner, with the words “ No} Nothing like them is remembered by “ the oldest inhahitant.” 
surrender!” and behind the reading-desk was displayed the | These low, tlat islands of ice are formed along the shore of 
motto, * No Popery !” Greenland by the freezing of the sea water; snow drifts on 

A meeting on behalf of the Irish Church Sustentation Fund | the heap from the land in great masses, and is again and 
was held at the Mansion House, London, on the 15th. The | again submerged and frozen, and at length a long island of 
Archbishop of York proposed a resolution, pledging the |ice forty feet above the waves is formed, and drifts away 
meeting to raise subscriptions, to be devoted, at the pleasure | southward. The larger bergs are the produce of glacial 
of the donor, either to the General Sustentation Fund, the | action, 
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FREDERIC OCDEN, 
Ship-Broker, 
No. 2 Exchange Court. 
_ Shipping business promptly attended to. 
FREDERIC OGDEN 
STORAGE, 


No. 2 Exchange Court, 


Goods imported in Bond, carefully stored in pri- | 


vate Bonded Warehouses at low rates. 
FREDERIC OGDEN, 
Lawyer and Claim Agent, 
No.2 Exchange Court. 
Protests filed for illegal exactions of duties. Ap 


pea!s made to the Secretary of the Treasury, and suits 
commenced against Collectors of the Port, 


FREDERIC OGDEN, 
Insurance Agent, 
No.2 Exchange Court. 
Fire, Marine and Life Insurance policies obtained at 


lowest rates in all the companies of the United States 
and Europe. 


‘FREDERIC OGDEN, 
Real Estate Agent, 
No. 2 


Real Estate bought and sold on commission. Rents 
collected, and repairs of rented property promptly 
attended to. 


“FREDERIC OGDEN, 
ARCIHIIITECT, 


Exchange Court. 


No. 2 Exchange Court, 
Estimates given for erection of city and county pro- 


perty, and buildings put up in the best manner at 
seasonable rates, 


FREDERIC OGDEN, 
Landscape and Figure Painter, 
No.2 E 


Former pupil of James M. Hart, Esq. 


xchange Court, 


Orders respectfully solicited and promptly filled. 
First class paintings for sale. 


FREDERIC OGDEN, 
Professor of the Boehm Flite, 
No.2 EXCHANCE COURT. 

. Eben 1. the late JOHN A. 

KYLE. Exc 


Instruction on the Flute at a rate prices, 


Former pupil of F. ¢ 


FREDERIC OGDEN, 
- $TAMP BROKER, 
No. 2 EXCHANGE COURT. 


Internal Revenue and Postage Stamps at Govern- 
ment Rates. 


FREDERIC OGDEN, 


No.2 Exchange Court. 


Branch houses will be established on the 1s) 
November, 1871, at London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna. 
Rio Janeiro, Valparaiso, Mexico, San Francisco and 
New Orleans, 


Documentary Letters of Credit on Brazil. 


Bills of Exchange and Commercial Letters of 
Credit available in all parts of the world. 


REFERENCES: 
PHELPS, DODGE & CC 


SCHIUL b & CO. 

MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INS. CO., of New Jersey. 
INTERNATIONAL FIRE INS. CO., ‘of New York. 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSU RA SCESOCIETY, N. Y, 
HOWARD FIRE INS. CO., of New York. 

HANOVER FIRE ry: > O., of New York. 
BABCOCK BROS, & CC 

N.Y. GU ARANTY ‘AND INDEMNITY CO. 

E. V. WELSH & ¢ 

HENRY A. SMY THE, late Collector. 

MOSES H. GRINNELL, Do. 

HIRAM BARNEY, Do. 

AUGUSTUS SCHELL, Do. 

ABRAM WAKEMAN, late Surveyor and Postmaster. 
J. F. HARTLEY, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
E, C. BANFIELD, Solicitor of the Treasury. 

Hon. EDWARDS PIERREPONT, 16 Wall-st. 

W. W. THOMAS & CO. 

WOOD, NIEBUHR & CO, 

R. 8. DUMONT & SON. 

FE. A. BIBLEY & CO, 

New York WORLD. 

New York HERALD. 

New York TRIBUNE 

New York TIMES 

New York EVENING POST 
New York COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER, 
New York JOURNAL OF COMMERCE. 








FREDERIC OCDEN, 
LATE ASSISTANT AUDITOR, 
N. Y. CUSTOM-HOUSE, 
NO. 2 EXCIIANGE COURT. 


AGENCY OF THE 


Bank of British North America, 


No. 48 Wall St. 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. “Demand Drafts on Scot- 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 
business transacted. 

JOHN PATON, 


ARCH, Me KINLAY jas ents. 


-FREDERIC OCDEN, 
BANKER, 


No. 2 Exchange Court. 


FIVE per cent, Interest allowed on daily balances, 
which may be drawn for by check at sight, the same 
as an incorporate bank. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 
(Issued and paid free of Commission) 


AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
ALSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 

Lo wDON. 


‘CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


FREDERIC OCDEN, 
Stock Broker, 


No. 2 Exchange Court, 
WILL BE A MEMBER OF 
New York Stock Exchange. 


Government Stocks, Bonds, and other Securities 
bought and sold on commission. 


I ONDS FOR SALE. 
We —, at the lowest market rates, 
OUNTY, = N, CITY, 


SomOoL DISTRICT BONDS 
of several State: 
Send for de sorigtiv e list. 


COLER & Co. 
DEALERS AND BROKERS IN MUNICIPAL peur. 
No. 11 WALL ST., NEW YO 


A.C. KAU FRMAN, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 
Charleston, S. C. 


Southern Securities of every description, viz.: Un- 
current Bank Notes, State, City and Railroad Stocks, 
Bonds and Coupons pught and sold on commission, 
Orders solicited and satisfaction guaranteed. Prices 
current issued weekly and exchanged regularly with 
Banking llouses. 


te” Collections receive especial care. 
New York CORRESPONDENTS: 


flow®s & Macy, Pony, Clews & Co. 
Luther Kountze, Jd. M. Ww eith & Arents 


Desirable ‘Home Securities. 


OFFICE OF 
MEAD AND CLARK, 
BANKERS, No. 144 ‘BROADWAY. 


The attention of capitalists and investors generally 
are invited to the 


First Mortgage 
7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 
OF THE 


WALKILL VALLEY RAILWAY CO., 


which we offer for sale at 90 and accrued interest, in 
currency. The railway is situated on the west side of 
the Hudson River, and is now running for twenty 
miles to New Paltz, and is under contract to be in 
working order to Kingston next Fall. The bonas are 
a first-class investme nt, and we invite the closest in- 
ve ——— ofthem. The principal and interest are 
PAYABLE IN GOLD. The coupons are paid semi- 
poet in this City, on the first day of April and 
October, free of Government tax, and the issue of 
bonds is limited to $20,000 per mile of comple ted road- 

Any information concerning them will be given at 
our office. 


ERASTUS F. MEAD and 
THOMAS CLARK, Jr. 
FINANCIAL AGENTS. 


FREDERIC OCDEN, 
CUSTOM-HOUSE BROKER, 
No. 2 Exchange Court. 














Merchandise entered at Custom-House and money 
advanced for payment of duties for thirty days, 


| Fortieth Dividend. 


WASHINGTON INSURANCE CO. 
No. 172 Broadway. 
New York, July 28, 1871. 
t2@ A DIVIDEND of FIVE PER CENT. has 
been declared, payable August 1, free of tax. 
WM. K. LOTIIROP, Secretary. 


27th Dividend. 
OFFICE OF THE 


Columbia Fire | C 
OlumMpiIa Fire Insurance LOMpany, 
No. 161 Broadway, 

JcLy 6, 1871. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
DECLARED A SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND OF 
FIVE (5) PER CENT., 
payable on the tenth instant free of tax. 
JOUN B. ARTHUR, Secretary. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


OGDEN & CO. 


FIRST-CLASS 
CITY AND COUNTY BONDS 


PAYING FROM 


10 TO 12 PER CENT., 
Free of All Taxes, 
Interest Coupons promptly paid 
Semi-annually in New York. 
CHOICE SECURITIES OF U NOU BTED 
CHARACTER BELOW PA 
CASH VALUATION OF PROPERTY. $45,719, 817 
WHOLE INDEBTEDNESS, (LIMITE 
SASS 892,000 
ALSO, AN EXTENSIVE VARIETY OF OTHER 
SECURITIES FOR SAFE AND PROFITABLE IN- 
VESTMENTS AT LOW RATES. FOR SALE BY 
ALBERT H. NICOLAY, 
Banker, Stockbroker and Auctioneer, 
No, 43 Pine Street, N. Y. 
N.B.—First-class Investment Securities, Paying Large 


Rates of Interest, a Specialty with this House for 
many years, 





FREDERIC OCDEN, 
Gold Broker, 


No. 2 Exchange Court, 
WILL BE A MEMBER OF 
New York Cold Exchange. 


GOLD BOUGHT AND SOLD ON COMMISSION. 





VERY SAFE INVESTMENTS. 


PER CENT. BONDS AT 75, 
and interest. 


10 Per Cent. Bonds at 90 and interest. 
Payable in this City. For Sale by 
FITCH & ELLIS, Bankers, 11 Pine Street. 


A $20,000 Country Seat, with 
Two-and-a-half Acres of Land. 


A $4,000 Cottage, with 6 Lots of 
Land, and 1,198 splendid Build- 
ing Lots, 


AT 


OCEANVIEW, STATEN ISLAND, 


Are represented by the Capital Stock, consisting of 


1,200 SHARES 
OF THE 
OCEANVIEW LAND IMPROVEMENT 
COMPANY OF STATEN ISLAND. 
The Stock is now offered for sale at par, which is 
$100 PER SHARE. 

Each share of stock entitles the holder of it to a lot 
of land, the distribution to be made by lot among the 
stockholders after the stock has been sold. The late 
owner of the property will pay $20,000 in cash 
for the lot containing the Homestead, or will lease it 


of the person drawing it at the rate of $1,500 per an- 
num until May Ist, 1872. 


THIS IS NO LOTTERY. 


The company is organized under the laws of the 
State of New York, for a purpose perfectly legal, and 
no liability of any kind attaches to the stockholders. 
The property of the company is only ten miles from 
the City Hall, New York, and directly on the line of 
the Staten Island Railroad, and is in all respects first- 
class. This is the 


FINEST OPPORTUNITY FOR SPECULATION 
OR INVESTMENT EVER OF FERED 
TO THE PUBLIC. 
For maps or other information, or free passes to 
and from the property, apply either personally or by 
letter to the bankers of the company, 


BARTON AND ALLEN, 





40 BROAD ST., N. Y. 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 


Office, 51 WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED, 1842. 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 


NAVIGATION RISKS, 


And will issue Policies making Loss payable in 
England. 





Its Assets for the Security of its Policies are 


More than 
THIRTEEN MILLION DOLLARS, 
The profits of the Company revert to the assured, 
and are divided annually, upon the Premiums ter; 
minated during the year, Certificates for which are 
ssued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE. 2d Vice-Pres't. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





HOWARD INSURANCE co. 
OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 66 Wall St. 





CHARTERED IN 1825. 
Ce CI oc. kcisinseencsecvcs $500,000 
Surplus, July 1, 1871............ 324,496 23 


asia sie oes saciceanvaus $824,496 23 





Insures against Loss or Dam- 
age by Fire 
On all kinds of Buildings, Merchandise, Houschold 


Furniture, Rents, Leases, and all other insurable pro- 
perty, at reasonable rates of Premium, 


ON THE PARTICIPATION PLAN, 


Dividing three-fourths of its profits to its customers 
in Scrip, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum. 


NON-PARTICIPATION POLICIES 


Also issued on favorable terms. 





DIRECTORS : 


Samuel T. Skidmore, Frederick W. Meyer, 
John David Wolfe, John H. Swift, 

Meigs D. Benjamin, James R. Taylor, 
Henry R. Remsen, Henry J. Scudder, 
Charles N. T. albot, Henry A. Oakley, 
Thomas W. Gale, Benjamin D. Smith, 
Uriah J. Smith, Charles Mali, 

Daniel B. Fearing, Henry L. Barbey, 
Thomas H. Faile, William H. Wisner. 


SAMUEL T. SKIDMORE, President. 
HENRY A. OAKLEY, Vice-President. 
STHEO. KEELER, Secretary. 
WILLIAM R. SKIDMORE, Ass’t-Secretary. 





IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON 
EsTABLISHED............ 0000 SOB, 

Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Office of the United States Branch, 40 & 42 
Pine Street. 

E. W. CROWELL, Restpent MANAGER. 
JOSEPH B. ST. JOTN, Assistant MANAGER. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


ARCHIBALD, = B.M. Consut, Chairman, 
I ow & Bros. 












FE. 8S. JAPPRAY, of ‘i S. Jattray & Co. 

RicHarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. e 
Davip SALomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. 

J. Boorman Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 


Co 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. 


The Liverpool & Lon- 
don &F Glohe Ins. Co. 
Assets Gold, 8 20,000,000 

“<< in the 
United States, 3,000,000 





45 William St. 











